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““Wnen I began (says the author) to pnt | 


hibited from making it a tax, even on my 
recollection: I therefore put aside every thing 
that detained my mind. The prohibition is | 
now removed, and under the consequent li- 
cense, I may, however cautious, have wearied 
the reader by mistaking what is interesting 
only to myself, for that which is of general 
interest. his I hazard, under the probability 
that the number of those who can never be 
told too much, may be as great as that of 
those who say, Who cares for this ?”’ 

We are of the number of those who like the 
everlasting gossip of story-telling in books, 
because when tired we can lay them down; 
and this is more than can be done when one 
meets with a proser ir the viva voce way. Yet 
fond as we are of these anas, we must hint to 
Miss Hawkins that she has in half a dozen of 
instances put our patience to the test. The 
able paper on Parliamentary Reform is only 
tolerable among the amusing things we look 
for from her pen, because it is her brother’s ; 
and no one cares one jot about all the par- 
ticulars of the doings of the Middlesex magis- 
tracy for athousand years, though her father’s 
taking a prominent part in them during a 
portion of that era seems to sanctify bastardy 
watrants and similar jobs, in the estimation 
of filial love. 

Yetwith sins of this kind upon their heads, 
there is much entertainment in these volumes. 
‘The recollections are indeed sometimes of 
persons who might have passed into oblivion 
without a record, and without any consequent 
regret; but many are of another description ; 
and even the less interesting tend to elucidate 
and strengthen the general collection. Of 
Dr. Johnson there is much, and that not very 
favourable ; and, in truth, itis one of the evils 
of the truth, which the author assures us 
guides her pen, that it does frequently hurt 
the memory of persons, who, if wronged, 
(we are sure not intentionally) may have 
none to rescue them from the posthumous re- 
presentation. 

We could be very serious on this subject. 
All have their failings and foibles; but the 
Estimable counterbalance them by noble qua- 
lities and great virtues, and when the former 
are recorded without the latter, it tends to 
degrade humanity, to weaken our respect 
for the good, and to level the distinctions 
between worth and intellect and baseness 

and ignorance. We throw out these reflec- 
Uons, trite enough they are, not so much as 
aimed at the volumes under review, but as a 
caution; and shall proceed to make onr ex- 
tracts where the honey has no touch of the 
Sting.. In taking this course, our notice will 


but so much the better!—this is the age for} reason,’ or ‘If any man chooses to think,’ or 


literature of that sort! 


‘If you mean to say,’ they must of course 


‘Sir Hans Sloane was the first English |‘ talk Johnson.’ That his style might be imi- 
physician made a baronet. The rank was|tated is true, and that its strong features 
conferred on him by George the First, on his |made it easier to lay hold on it than on a 


accession. - - - 
“¢ Experience shows that the preference of | 


milder style, no one will dispute. - - - 


‘He was adverse to departing from the 


: : trifling to important excellence is common;|common opinions and customs of the world, 
together this undigested work, I was pro-| but what will be said to a lady of some pre-|as conceiving them to have been founded on 


tensions in society, and who had resided at 
Rome, who in a comparison of painting with | 
sculpture declared the latter was more agree- 
able to her, because ‘it took a better polish ?” 
“In noticing the aptitude of the ignorant, 
to seize on the minor parts of excellence, I 
must record the astuteness of a sailor, who, 
gazing on a ship, the name and head of which 
were the Queen, muttered that it was the 
king’s concubine, and not the queen, for she 
had no wedding ring on her finger.” 

It is told, that a milliner of Bath, carica- 
turing sensibility, ‘‘ was detaining Quin, while 
buying a pair of gloves, with expressions of 
her ardent desire to see him make love. 
Quin, who seems to have been the Dr. John- 
son of the stage, if we may judge from the 
character of his replies, answered, ‘ Madam, 
I never make love ; I always buy it ready made.’ 
“ But he once met with his match when 
visiting Lord Holmes, in that abode of rural 
wit, the Isle of Wight. Quin had lost his 
dog ; meeting a poor man, he told him of his 
loss, concluding with, ‘ I hope you are honest 
here.’ ‘Yes,’ replied the man, ‘ I believe so ; 
but there is a stranger down at my Lord’s, 
and mayhap he may know of your dog.’ ” 
Be it remembered that we do not vouch 
for the originality or novelty of these or 
the following specimens ; all we can say is, 
that while detecting some in Mathews at 
Home phraseology ‘* not genuine,” we have 
taken those the most genuine, as far as our 
recollection serves.. But to break the Joe 
Miller form of our Review a little, we turn to 
the great Lexicographer, with whom Miss H. 
and her family were, as is well known, very 
intimate. She writes— 

“I might have remarked in a fitter place, 
on the disposition which Johnson has some- 
times shown, even in print, to make neat 
compliments; and very neat they often are, 
exhibiting a mind free from all jealous seizure 
on importance, and most candidly turning 
the light from himself to another. His Scotch 
tour abounds with these gems of equity ; and 
he prefaces the Life of Young with one of 
his best specimens. In his colloquial inter- 
course they were stndied, and therefore lost 
their effect: his head dipped lower; the 
semicircle in which it revolved was of greater 
extent ; and his roar was deeper in its tone 
when he meant to be civil. His movement 
in reading, which he did with great rapidity, 
was humorously described after his death, by 
a lady, who said thathis head * swung seconds.’ 

“The usual initial sentences of his conver- 
sation led some to imagine that to resemble 
him was as easy as to mimic him, and that if 





be almost a cento of anecdotes, jests, &c, ; 











experience. - - - He doubted whether there 

ever was a man who was not gratified by-being 
told that he was liked by the women. - - - 

* T cannot, even at thé distance of more than 

twenty-five years, read my father’s narrative 

of this man’s (Humphry Heely, distantly allied 
to Dr. J. by marriage) deplorable situation, 

withont the painful feeling of sorrow for his 

hardships, and something little less than indig-, 
nation at the barbarous apathy of Johnson, 

whose former assistance, however capriciously 
afforded, must have excited hope that he 

should not be forgotten at his death. The 
terms in which he sometimes used to relieve 
him deserve comment. When Heely en- 
deavoured to explain his wretched state of 
poverty, Johnson would not always hear him : 
he replied harshly, ‘You are poor, that’s 
enough.’ This avowal of indiscriminate feel- 
ing for all who could plead want, was not 
very consoling to such a mind as that of his 
pensioner, who was, as well as himself, a man 
of a very meditative cast. It put him unde- 
servedly below that worthless being whom he 
smothered with ostentatious munificence, and 
eventually ruined by it. 

“ All this indifference to the comfort of 
those whom he was to leave behind, con- 
vinces me, who can be actuated by no pre- 
judice, that Johnson’s charities were bribes 
to his mental and corporal disease; and that, 
beyond the lulling of his own desponding ir- 
ritations, by the consciousness of fulfilling a 
duty, they had no purpose.” 

This is a hard construction, God knows ; it 
may be a just one. We are glad, however, 
to turn from it to our jeux-d’esprit again, 
even though the first is a sad fudge. Green 
tea is the subject, and we are gravely told 
*‘ one instance of what it. can-do was afforded 
by the late Dr. Shaw, of the Museum, who 

solely for the sake of experiment, practised 
drinking it till he had lost the use of one arm. 
This I heard from himself, and he concluded 
the recital very gravely, by saying, ‘ And 
jthen, Madam, when I had carried the expe- 
riment thus far, I discontinued it, and reco- 
vered the use of my arm.’ 

The following are more amusing. Count 
Senac (an eminent refugee) is the author of 
a * fact, that Augustus King of Poland, father 
of Count Saxe, could tear two packs ‘of 
cards,” (we presume, at one effort.) The 
next stories are from Mr. Langton : 

‘‘ When the. Irish King at Arms waited on 
the then Bishop of Killaloe to summon him 
to parliament, which -was a ceremony re- 
quiring the formality of the heraldic attire, 
the bishop’s servant, not knowing what to 








they began with ‘ Why, Sir,’ or ‘I know po 


make of his appearance, and not clearly 
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comprehending the fitle with which his me- 
mory was charged, introduced him, saying, 
“ My Lord, here is the King of Trumps. - - - 

«“ When Goldsmith expressed an inclina- 
tion to visit Aleppo, for the purpose of im- 
porting some of the mechanical inventions in 
use there, Dr. Johnson said, ‘ Goldsmith 
will go, and he will bring back a frame for 
grinding knives, which he will think a con- 
venience peculiar to Aleppo.’ After he had 
published his ‘Animated Nature,’ Johnson 
said, * You are not to infer from this com- 
pilation, Goldsmith’s knowledge on the snb- 
ject; if he knows that a cow has horns, it is 
as much as he does know.’ + - - 

*¢ Goldsmith happened once to stop at an 
inn on the road, in a parlour of which was a 
very good portrait, which he coveted, believing 
it a Vandyke ; he therefore called in the mis- 
tress of the house, asked her if she set an 
value on that old-fashioned picture, and find- 
ing that she was wholly a stranger to its 
worth, he told her it bore a very great resem- 
blance to his aunt Salisbury, and that if she 
would sell it cheap, he would buy it. A bar- 
gain was struck, a price infinitely below the 
yalue was paid. Goldsmith took the picture 
away with him, and had the satisfaction to 
find, that by this scandalous trick he had in- 
deed procured a genuine and very saleable 
painting of Vandyke’s. - - - 

“ Soon after Goldsmith had contracted 
with the booksellers for his. History of Eng- 
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came upon him abruptly, and contrived to 
run against the box, so as to make it discover 
its contents. Coals dropt out, and he said to 
the carrier of them, ‘Heyday! do you fetch 
coals in ahat-box?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the man, ‘ I 
like to have them fresh and fresh.’ 

“ This I presume was not intended as wit 
or humour, it was the apology of genteel po- 
verty: but it was impossible to deny the 
praise of humour to a reply I heard given, a 
short time since, in a country-town, to a little 
pert girl, who for the sake of calling out the 
oddity of an eccentric man, tonk pains to 
make him hear her, while he was employed 
amongst bottles ina wine-vault. Her natural 
home was a baker’s shop just by. The wea- 
ther being very warm, she called. out, ‘ Isn’t 
it very hot Mr. —— down there?’ ‘ Not half 
so hot as in your oven, Miss Roll-y Poll-y,’ 
he replied. 

** Specimens of local wit or peculiarity I 
must postpone. 

“LT confess myself indebted to one of the 
family for this admirable axiom of Mr. Lang- 
ton’s, which he impressed on the minds of 
his children, ‘ The next best thing to know- 
ing, is to be sensible that you do not know.’ 

* To Dr. Johnson himself I owe the fol- 
lowing anecdotes respecting Mr. Langton’s 
father, who, though I believe as little want- 
ing in intellect as in morals, exhibited on 
some occasions curious instances of that in- 
ability to comprehend common things, which 


land, for which he was to:be paid five hun-|seems rare only because observation is not 
dred guineas, he went to Cadell, and told} accurate. Of his goodness it is a proof, that 


him he was in the utmost distress for money, 
and in imminent danger of being arrested 
by his butcher or baker. Cadell immediately 
called a meeting of the proprietors, and pre- 


he never left his chamber in a morning, 
without adding to his devotions the repeti- 
tion of that excellent summary of the duties 
of a Christian, which is contained in our 


vailed on them to advance him the whole, or | Church Catechism. Of the defect I allude to, 


aconsiderable part of the sum which by the 
original agreement he was not entitled to till 
a twelvemonth after the publication of his 
work. On a day which Mr. Cadell had 
named for giving this needy anthor an answer, 
Goldsmith came, and. received the money, 
under pretence of instantly satisfying his cre- 
ditors. Cadell, to discover the truth of his 
retext, watched whither he went, and after 
lowing him to Hyde-Park Corner, saw him 


these facts are proofs. He had bestowed 
considerable pains on enlarging a piece of 
water on his estate, and was showing to 
some friends what he‘had achieved, when it 
was remarked to him, that the bank which 
confined the water, was in one place so low 
as fot to be a security against its overflow- 
ing. He admitted that to the eye it might 
appear dangerous; but he said he had pro- 
vided against such an accident, by having 


get into a post-chaise, in which a woman of|had the ground in that spot dug deeper to 


the town was waiting for him, and with whom, 
it afterwards appeared, he went to Bath to 
dissipate what he had thus fraudulently ob- 


“ Have I told of my father’s being invited 


allow for it. 

* The other anecdote respected a legacy 
of 1000/., equally divided between himself 
and a person to whom he was indebted 1001. 
He consented that this debt should be de- 


by Goldsmith to look at a book, in which| ducted from his moiety; but when the de- 


‘was some information that might be useful to 


duction was made, and he saw the person to 


him, and instead of lending it to him, tearing | whom he was indebted, with 200/. more than 


out the leaves? - - - 
“* The late King himself told Mr. Langton 


he had, he could not admit it just, that when 
the other legatee was to have only 106/. from 


this anecdote.— While North, afterwards |him, he should yet be 200/. the richer. And 
Bishop of Winchester, was at Eton, he was| when an attempt was made to demonstrate 
ene day caught in his room, making quince-| it by figures, he could acquiesce no farther 
Jasaralade, which, as against all rule, the | than to say it might be true on paper, but it 
then master punished him, by obliging him to | could not be so in practice. - - - 


make Greek verses, including the recipe for| “I o 


the marmalade. ‘No bad thought,’ added 


ught to have found a better place for 
an anecdote, which I had from the late 


his Majesty, ‘but I did not think —— had | Countess of Waldegrave. Mr. Langton told 
had so much humour ; for you know he is a| her, of Burke, that in conversation he utter- 


stupid fellow.’ - - - 


ed this sentiment, ‘ How extraordinary it is, 


~ “* Whether I owe the following to Mr. Lang-| that I, and Lord Chatham, and Lord Holland, 
ton himself, or received it through the me-| should each have a son so superior to our- 


dium of one of the family, I do not recollect, 


but it is Mr. Langton’s story.—A man was 


selves !’” 
The sister of Sir W. Jones is drawn as a 


Observed every Saturday, duly, and nearly at| singular character : 


the same hour, to pass 


Sou, ps a.street in Lon- 
carrying an o} r 
pow | pape 


tpiued to find out what the box 


t-box under his 
An. inhabitant of the street, deter- 
contained, 


‘Miss Jones was of no very sightly ap- 
ce ; and her negligence of dress could 

ardly be carried lower; she was said to have 
pursued a track of learning similar to that 











Se 
which distinguished her brother, but this I 
had no means of ascertaining ; and she was 
one of a small number of persons, whose con. 
versation seems to be made purposely trifling 
as if to veil their own superiority. There are 
some still living, who, even now, when so. 
ciety is so much more on an intellectual equa- 
lity than formerly, practise this. It is a ve 
bad plan of being agreeable, and really often 
calls in question the veracity of those who 
have endeavoured to give a favourable im. 
pression of others. Miss Jones would walk 
through London, and four miles out of it 
with a Greek folio under her arm; but I re. 
member hearing her, on the mention of the 
Merchant of Venice in a house of little litera- 
ture, ask if there was not a pretty song in it 
about Jessica; and in a morning Visit I have 
known her affect the French style of light 
conversation, till she was more wearying than 
any a repeater of circumstantials. 

‘‘ She had some paradoxes in her opinions, 
and was not withheld from argument even by 
the knowledge that she was arguing absurdly.” 

These quotations, from the first volume, 
precisely in the author’s own words, will show 
the character of her work, which is whimsi- 
cal, personal, and curions ;—occasionally obs 
jectionable, and generally pleasant. 

We shall resume our notice by taking up 
the second volume next week. 





Poetical Sketches, §c. &c. By Alaric A. Watts, 
3d Edition, with additional Poems, 12mo. 
pp. 189. London 1824. Hurst, Robin- 
son, & Co. 


A THIRD edition of a poetical volume is so 
rare a matter now-a-days, that the circum: 
stance alone would have turned our attention 
again towards the author. But in the pre- 
sent instance we remembered the pathos and 
nature which breathed so sweetly in the past; 
and looked with avidity for the additional 
pleces with which the volume had been en- 
riched. They are worthy of the beantiful and 
feeling compositions into which they have 
been associated; and, in justice to their 
author, we enrich our reviewing department 
with a bouquet formed of three of them:— 


STANZAS.—(From the Italian.) 


I. 

Yes! Pride of soul shall nerve me now, 
To think of thee no more; 

And coldness steel the heart and brow 
‘That passion swayed before! 

Think’st thou that I will share thy breast, 

Whilst dwells a fondlier cherished guest 
Deep in its inmost core? 

No ;—by nity hopes of Heaven! I'll be 

ALL—ALL—or nothing unto thee ! 


Il. 
Thy hand hath oft been clasped in mine,— 
ondly,—since first we met; 
My lip hath e’en been pressed to thine— 
n — wild ;—but yet, 
Lightly avails it, now, to tell 
Of moments only loved too well— 
Joys I would fain forget, 
Since Memory’s star can ill controul 
The moonless midnight of my soul! 


Ik. 
But I’ll reproach thee not ;—Farewell! 
Whilst yet I’m somewhat free, 
*Twere better far to break the spell 
‘That binds my soul to thee, 
Than wait till Time each pulse shall lend 
A strength that will not let it bend 
To Reason’s stern decree : 
Sirice Fate hath willed that we must part, 
"Twere better now to brave the smart. 
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Iv. 
Not seldom is the soul depressed 
Whilst tearless is the eye ; 
for there are woes that wring the breast 
When Feeling’s fount is dry ;— 
ws that do not fade with years, 
But—dwelling all too deep for tears— 
Rankle eternally !— 
Sach now as in my bosom swell, 
Read thou in this wild word,—FareweELL! 


STANZAS SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN WRITTEN ON 
THE ENVELOPE TO A LOCK OF HAIR. 


I. 
of a love as pure and dee 
Lipa thrilled in mortal some! 

I would not, could I break thy sleep, 
Recall thee from the couch of rest, 
Where thou art now in peace reclining, 
A stranger ‘to the world’s repining ! 

1 


i. 
No! Bright as was thy brief career, 
In this wild waste of storm and gloom,— 
st much as I have wished thee here, 
y soul’s dark sorrows to illume,— 
In loneliness 1’d rather languish, 
have thee here to share my anguish! 


Il. 
Besides, would even Heaven allow 
Thy advent to this earth again ; 
That boon to thee were cruel now, 
Since human ills—a numerous train— 
Would cross thee in thy path of life, 
And stir thy young sweet thoughts to strife! 
Iv. 
Yet looking on this sun-bright tress 
Unlocks the source of dried-up tears; 
thoughts, intense and maddening, press 
mn my hot brain ;—though hopes or fears, 
Since thou and thy sweet mother perished, 
Have ne'er by me been felt or cherished. 
v. 
Buossom oF Love! Yes, on my mind 
Strange and unusual feelings rush ; 
The flood-gates of my heart unbind, 
Aud bid its waters wildly gush,— 
He aging on these threads I see 
all that now remains of thee! 
VI. 
BLossom or Lovg! Farewell'—Farewell! 
I go to join the noisy throng; 
But, in my soul’s deep—inmost cell, 
Thoughts that to thine and thee belong, 
Will ever bloom as fresh and fair 
As when they first were planted there ! 
vil. 
And, oh, if tears of woe may nourish 
The flowers of Memory in the breast ; 
n those in mine will surely flourish, 
And each succeeding hour invest 
Their stems with charms unknown before,— 
Il we three meet to part no more ! 


CYTHNA. 
The glassy splendour of her eye 
Already sparkled of the sky ; 
The kindling of a world of bliss, 
For it was not the light of this. —Wiffen. 


Yes, in her eye there lived until the last, 

A strange, unreal light ,—a fearful glance, 

Wild, yet most beautiful ;—and o’er her cheek 

Hues of such passing loveliness would stray, 

As seemed not of this earth ; but rather caught 

Like the electric beams that dart across 

The roseate clouds of Summer’s softest eve— 

From the =e Heaven above! Upon her lip 

Hang ¢ bland persuasion’ eloquentiy mute ; 

And, in her very silentness there dwelt 

Musi¢’s best half,—expression! She had borne, 

we an untiring spirit, many a grief; 

ie Sickness, that had wasted her fine form, 
fainted nut her soul, for that was pure 

As the last tear which Pity draws from Love. 


These fine-minded effusions require no 
Comment, and we have only to notice, that 





Services of all the Flag Officers, Superannuated 
Rear-Admirals, Retired and: Post- Captains, 
and Commanders: from 1760 to the present 


period. By John Marshall, Lieut. R.N. 
8vo. vol. 2. pp. 500. London 1824. Long- 
man & Co. 

A Sattor generally uses his pen in writ- 
ing as he dves his cutlass in boarding— 
that is, dashes on in a straight-forward 
course, without making choice of any parti- 
cular subject for dissection, or using many 
flourishes by the way. There is however this 
difference,—a sailor seldom wounds by the 
employment of his pen, though he is never 
so scrupulously delicate in the operations ot 
his sword. Many persons have regretted the 
unpolished roughness of our navy, without 
considering it is to that very circumstance we 
are mainly indebted for our naval pre-emi- 
nence. Ignorance, however, is out of the ques- 
tion, for we are convinced few men have pos- 
sessed greater capabilities than the generality 
of our naval officers ; but the dutiés on which 
they have been incessantly engaged have pre- 
cluded every possibility of indulging in a con- 
nected and continuous chain of thought, so ne- 
cessary tothe attainment of literary perfection. 
The early education of the “ youngster” when 
he first entered the service of his country, and 
during his career as a Midshipman, has cer- 
tainly been well calculated to make him a sea- 
philusopher ; but who ever heard of a classi- 
cal cockpit? We might just as well expect to 
find our Boatswains studying Lord Chester- 
field, and his Mates calculating algebraic 
equations. Still, genius cannot be wholly sab- 
dued, even amidst the noise and bustle of a 
sailor’s lite—it will burst forth, and perbaps 
is rendered more valuable by the peculiar and 
characteristic touches which it displays. Bio- 
graphy is at all times a very delicate under- 
taking, but more particularly so when the 
parties are yet in existence, and may have 
their passions aroused by the unqualified lan- 
guage of truth, or their modesty wounded by 
unwished for praise. We have already re- 
viewed the 1st volume of the Royal Naval 
Biography (see Literary Gazette, No. 336,) 
and the opinions there advanced, of the value 
and usefulness of the work, are rather in- 
creased than lessened by a perusal of the 
volume before us. Mr. Marshall's arrange- 
ment is judicious, as it keeps up a lively in- 
terest in the events he records; and, as 
sailors say, by “ hitching back” now and 
then—that is, occasionally referring to past 
occurrences—the memory is refreshed and 
the circumstances rendered less likely to be 
forgotten. The memorials of the brave are at 
all times welcome, especially of those who 
have so gallantly supported their country’s 
rights and maintained the glory of her flag; 
and, whether engaged with the enemy or com- 
bating the elements, discharged their daty 
with dauntless intrepidity and professional 
skill. Such men must ever excite our ad- 
miration and claim our gratitude. Under the 
influence of these feelings, we have read over 
with deep attention the heroic actions of man 
of our Naval Captains, to whose lives Mr. M. 
has done no more than justice. The ‘¢ Super- 
annuated Rear Admirals” and “ Retired Post 
Captains,” claim his first notice, and after 
them he proceeds with the ‘‘ Post Captains.” 
Some of the biographies, indeed, are very 
brief, merely stating the date of commission 
ahd the day of death, &c.; and strongly re- 
mind us of a well known old 
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** The wind at west, or thereabout, 

Nothing come in, and nothing gone out.’ 
But, on the whole, we feel pleasure in re- 
commending Mr. Marshall's work to all his 
brother Tars, and to every one who loves his 
country. Having said thus much, it ovily re- 
mains for us to give (without selection) a few 
specimens of the performance. 

In a note annexed to the Memoirs of Capt. 
Fanshawe, we have the following anecdote of 
the deceased Admiral Pocock :— 

“On the death of Vice-Admiral Watson, 
his friend Pocock succeeded to the command 
of the squadron in India, and three times 
defeated a superior force under M. d’Aché. 
When General Lally was brought prisoner to 
England, after the reduction of Pondicherry, 
immediately on his arrival he begged to be in- 
troduced to Admiral (then Sir Geo.) Pocock ; 
whom he no sooner saw, than he flew to em- 
brace him, and thus addressed him: * Dear 
Sir George, as the first man in your profes- 
sion, I cannot but esteem and respect you, 
though you have been the greatest enemy I 
ever had. But for you, I had triumphed in 
India, instead of being made a captive. When 
we first sailed out to give you battle, I had 
provided a number of musicians on board the 
Zodiac, intending to give the ladies a ball upon 
our victory ; but you left me only three of my 
fiddlers alive, and treated us all so roughly, 
that you quite spoiled us for dancing.” 

The loss of H. M.’s ship Centaur will ex. 
cite the sympathy of every humane and feel- 
ing heart. A shipwreck, even when no great 
danger is attached to it, is a mournful scene; 
but when the shattered bark founders far at 
sea, without a hope of snccour for her gallant 
crew, the picture is dreadful in the extreme: 
what then must be the reality ? 

** The melancholy fate of the Centaur was 
still more deplorable. The squall had laid 
her so much on her beam ends, that the water 
burst throngh from the hold between decks § 
she lay motionless, and seemed irrecoverably 
overset. Her masts falling overboard, she 
in some degree righted, with the loss of 
her radder, and such extreme violetice ag 
caused unspeakable mischief and confusion, 
The guns broke loose, the shot were thrown 
out of the lockers, and the water that came 
from the hold swept away every thing be- 
tween deck«, as effectually as the waves had 
trom the upper. The officers, when the - 
overset, ran up from their beds naked; nei- 
ther could they get at a single article of clothes 
to put on in the morning, nor receive es as- 
sistance from those who were upon deck, 
they themselves having no other but what 
they had on. - 

* The unshaken fortitude of the crew, under 
every difficulty, and with scarcely the possi- 
bility of escape remaining, — while it heightens 
the merit of the sufferers, only serves to ren= 
der their fate the more grievous. Bv their 
unwearied exertions, the ship was kept afloat 
until the 23d; but on the morning of that day 
all their efforts appeared fruitless. The water 
in the hold had blown up the orlop-deck, the 
ship was filling fast, and going gradually down. 
Every countenance was painted with horror 
and despair; not a shadow of hope now re- 
mained: the people could be no longer pre- 
vailed on to bail, and the vessel was lett to 
her fate. Some of the bravest seamen, who 


had hitherto persevered in their sufferinys and 
labour without a murmur or any expression 
of fear, seeing that all was over, and being 
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thing that was most dear to them, burst openly 
intd tears, and wept like children: others, 
appearing perfectly resigned to their fate, 
went to their hammocks, and requested thei: 
messmates to lash them in: numbers were 
lashing themselves to gratings and small rafts. 
Amidst this scene of misery and distress, the 
idea most prevalent among the men was that 
of equipping themselves in their best and 
cleanest clothes. Although rafts were made, 
and the boats put into the water, the bulk of 
the officers and men, convinced of the impos- 
sibility of being saved, preferred resigning 
themselves quietly to their fate, rather than 
take the chance of prolonging their wretched 
existence for a few hours. At 5 o’clock in the 
evening, Capt. Inglefield, who had not yet 
formed any determination for himself, per- 
ceiving a few of the people getting into the 
pinnace, and others preparing to followthem, 
beckoned to Mr. Renny, the Master, who was 
the only officer on deck, and instantly jumped 
into the boat, followed by that gentleman, 
The sea ran so high, it was with much diffi- 
culty they could get her clear of the ship ; 
numbers of the people who were on the gang- 
way, endeavouring to follow their example, 
fell into the sea and were drowned. Mr. Ro- 
bert Baylis, a Midshipman, my 15 years of 
age, jumped overboard, and had the good for- 
tune to reach the boat, though it was with 
some difficulty Capt. Inglefield could prevail 
on. his companions to take him in, The whole 
number now in the boat was twelve, adrift in 
the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, a dark and 
stormy night approaching, without either 
compass, quadrant, or sail. Their provisions 
consisted of a bag of bread, a small ham, a 
single piece of pork, a few French cordials, 
and two quart bottles of water. A blanket 
which had been thown into the boat, they 
bent to one of the stretchers, and used as a 
sail. Providentially, the next morning the 
weather proved more moderate, and the wind 
continuing to blow from the N W. buoyed 
them up with the hope of being able to reach 
the Azores, which, at the time they quitted 
the Centaur, were about 260. leagues to the 
SE. On the fifth morning it was discovered 
that the salt water had spoiled the greater 
part of their bread ; this reduced them to the 
necessity of living upon the miserable pit- 
tance of two biscuits for the twenty-four 
hours, which were divided equally between 
the whole. The neck of a bottle with 
the cork in it, was the measure of water 
allotted to support each individual for 
the. same period. For the want of this ne- 
cessary article they must shortly have pe- 
rished, had not a pair of sheets been found 
in the boat; rain coming on, they were ena- 
bled, by alternately spreading and wringing 


them, to catch and save a few quarts of 


water; but not by any means a sufficiency to 
aliay their thirst, Captain Inglefield, to di- 
vert the attention of the people from their 
situation and distress, induced them during 
the heavy and pensive hours of the night, to 
amuse each other by relating a story, or sing- 
ing a song, in turn. 

** On the 16th day after their departure 
from the ship, the last ration of bread and 
water was distributed, and all hope vanished. 
The Almighty, however, who had conducted 
these cabntennie people through so many 
perils, still favoured them with his divine pro- 
tection ; and on the same day, to their inex- 
pressible joy, land was discovered, for which 
they instantly steered, and before night ar- 
rived safely in the harbour of Fayal, where 
















































they met with every humane attention, and 
from whence they soon after proceeded to 
England, On the 25th Jan. 1783, Captain 
Inglefield and the other survivors of the Cen- 
taur, were tried by a court-martial at Ports- 
mouth, for the loss of that vessel, and fully 
acquitted of all blame on account thereof.” 


he narrow escape of Captain Ryves, when 


a midshipman, and the still more extraordi- 
nary one of a drummer, are remarkable. 


** Mr. G. F. Ryves was born Sept. 8, 1758 ; 


educated at Harrow school; and entered the 
naval service as a Midshipman on board the 
Kent of 74 guns, commanded by the Hon. 
Charles Fielding, and stationed as a guard- 
ship at Plymouth, Feb. 15,1774. In the 
month of July following, the Kent was or- 
dered on a six weeks’ cruise; and when 
working out of the sound to join the other 
ships of the squadron, had 11 men killed, and 
45 wounded, by the explosion of nearly 400 
Ibs. of gunpowder, which had been placed in 
a chest on the larboard side of the poop. 
This melancholy accident took place at a mo- 
ment when the Kent was saluting the Admi- 
ral’s flag, and Mr. Ryves walking on the op- 
posite side of the same deck; his preserva 
tion may therefore be justly deemed miraca- 
lous—but that of a marine drummer still more 
extraordinary. The latter was sitting upon the 
chest in question when its contents ignited, 
and blown into the sea, from whence he was 
taken on board without having received the 
slightest injury ! ” 


The following is from the Life of the cele- 


brated Capt. Manby :— 


‘“¢ Le Bourdelois having landed her prison- 


ers at Barbadoes, proceeded to Martinique, 
and convoyed the trade from thence to Ja- 
maica, where Captain Manby joined his noble 
friend Lord Hugh Seymour, by whom he was 
sent to cruise in the Mona passage, on which 
service he continued for several months. 
During the time he was thus employed, a Spa- 
niard came on board from Porto Rico, and 
begged protection, as he had just murdered 
his officer. Captain Manby heard his story 
with indignation, and immediately put the 
wretch in irons. He then proceeded to the 
bay of Aquadilla, and sent his first Lieute- 
nant on shore to the Governor, with the as- 
sassin, and a laconic epistle, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy: 


* Sir, the British colours disdain to protect 


a murderer. I send you one, and hope he will 
meet the fate he merits. I am, &c. 


‘ T. MAnBy.” 
“The Governor, much pleased with this 


act of British generosity, sent back a most 


complimentary letter, and forwarded a large 
supply of fruit, vegetables, and many other ar- 
ticles, for the use of le Bourdelois’ crew. - - - 

“The French frigates which Captain Manby 
had so long watched, being at length disman- 
tled and passed through the inland canal to 
Flushing, the Africaine was ordered to rein- 
force the squadron off the Texel, where she 
continued several months under the command 
of that most worthy officer, the present Ad- 
miral Russell. Previous to his quitting the 
blockade of Helvoetsluys, Captain Manby, 
who had never molested the Dutch fishing 
vessels, was much mortified on observing 
several shot fired by order of the French 
General at Scheveling at the Africaine’s joliy 
boat, in which four boys had been sent to 
take shrimps from a sand bank near the Maas. 
By way of retaliation, he that night seized 
sixty large vessels employed in the fishery, 


then addressed the following brief letter to 

the French myrmidon : 

‘¢ Monsieur le General.—As you have pre- 

vented my having shrimps ‘to my Turbot, 1 

will deprive you of Turbot to your Shrimps 

by taking every fishing vessel you have, 
“Tam, &c. T. Mansy, 

“The Hague was thus deprived of the 
usual supply of fish for many weeks,” 

Of Captain Rotheram, the following is re. 

lated : 
“A heavy shower of mnsketry had nearly 
swept the quarter-deck of the Royal Sove- 
reign, when some of his officers requested 
him not to expose himself so much to the 
enemy’s small-arm men, by wearing his epau- 
lets and a gold laced hat. ‘ Let me alone,’ he 
replied, ‘ I have always fought in a cocked 
hat, and always will.’ 

** Captain Rotheram bore the banner of 
Nelson as a K.B. at the funeral of that great 
chieftain; and was himself nominated a C. B, 
in 1815.” 

In the biography of Capt. Wolfe is a re. 
markable instance of the powers of fright. 

** In 1790, an explosion accidentally took 
place on board the Orion 74, Captain Cham- 
berlayne, then at anchor in Carlisle Bay, 
Barbadoes, Mr. Wolfe was at that time con- 
fined to his bed by a fever, which had already 
carried off 23 men, and to which the Surgeon, 
who was an atheist, predicted he would also 
fall a victim in less than twenty-four hours, 
So great was the alarm among the crew, that 
many of the people jumped through the ports 
and were drowned, During the confusion, 
Mr. Wolfe’s cot was broken down; and as he 
lay on the deck, his ears were assailed by the 
dreadful cries of some who were drowning, 
and others in distress. Not relishing the idea 
of being burnt alive, he contrived to pull on 
his trowsers and crawl tothe gun-room ports, 
where he saw the Surgeon hanging by the 
rudder chains, kicking and screaming most 
furiously, and holding out his purse as an in- 
ducement for a boat that had been sent to 
the Orion’s assistance, to come and save him 
from being devoured by the sharks: so much 
for the carelessness about futurity, of a per- 
son who denied the existence of a God, and 
attributed ‘ surrounding nature and all its 
astonishing phzenomena to chance, or a for- 
tuiious concourse of atoms.’ Strengthened in 
an extraordinary manner by the fright to 
which he had been subjected, Mr. Wolfe 
managed to hand the poor wretch a rope’s 
end, by which he was enabled once more to 
obtain a firm footing on the Orion’s deck, 
and observe the recovery of his patient; the 
preservation of whose life may reasonably be 
attributed to his dormant pulse being sud- 
denly roused into action by the terror excited 
in his breast, on hearing the appalling c of 
‘ fire,’ and witnessing the despair of his ship- 
mates.” 

Mr. Marshall’s honourable defence of the 
late excellent Captain Henry Bazely when 
he commanded the Harpy 18 gun-brig, and 
resolutely attacked a French frigate, is per- 
fectly correct. Captain Bazely performed an 
heroic action worthy of imitation, and has 
left a name behind valued and esteemed by 
all who knew him. He was indeed an orna- 
ment to his profession (humane as he was 
brave ;) and whether remembered as an offi- 
cer, a father, a husband, or a friend, many, 
we hope, may be found to equal, but very few 
to surpass him. 

The second volume of the Royal Naval 
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Biography has our most cordial approbation, ’ 
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and we look forward with pleasing expecta- 
tion for a renewal of the subject. 





Memoir of the Life and Character of the Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke ; with Specimens of his 
Poetry and Letters, and an Estimate of his 
Genius and Talents, compared with those of his 
great Contemporaries. By James Prior, Esq. 
London 1824. Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 

Ir we cast our eyes back to the situation of 

this country about half a century ago ; if we 

reflect upon the great and violent contentions 
which continually prevailed, and the excess 
to which political and party feelings was ac- 
customed to be carried, we must not only 
feel happy that the vessel of the State should 
have weathered all these storms, and tri- 
umphantly surmounted all her dangers ; but 
we must likewise pay our tribute of grati- 
tude to those distinguished characters who 
in such times of difficulty exerted their talents 
for the service of their countrymen, and 
pointed out that line of policy which has 
eventually turned out to be so wise and so 
successful. Amidst the constellation of great 
and noble minds at that time shining with 
their brightest lustre, no name preseuts itself 
more frequently to our notice than that of 
Edmend Burke ; and as no man, from the 
peculiar circumstances of his political history, 
has excited on the one hand more obloquy 
and reproach, and on the other more admira- 
tion and applause, we are naturally anxious 
to know all we can of his private life, pene- 
trate, if possible, the’ recesses of his heart, 
and form an impartial judgment of his mo- 
tives and his actions. The author of the vo- 
lume now before us, impressed with the highest 
respect for the virtues and abilities of the 
subject of his biography, and having fortu- 
nately obtained much and valuable informa- 
tion respecting every part of his career in 
life, has undertaken to give it to the world ; 
observing, as he himself expresses it, that ** if 
the present attempt should enable any man 
to appreciate more justly the powers of one 
to whom his country is under very important 
obligations, the writer will not deem his la- 
bour misapplied. His testimony at least is 
impartial. He has no party purpose to answer ; 
no influence to court; no interest to push ; 
except it be that common interest felt by 

every generous mind, of rendering to a 

distinguished and virtuous character those 

honours which are its due.” 

The account of Mr. Burke’s life commences 
from the earliest period. We learn that he 
was born in the city of Dublin; that he was 
delicate in health, and for that reason was 
sent to school at some distance from the me- 
tropolis; that here he luckily met with an 
instructor every way worthy to form the 
mind of such a youth, under whose roof he 
continued to reside until his removal to Tri- 
nity College; and that, after having gone 
through the necessary course of a College 
education, he was entered as a student of 
the Middle Temple, with the intention of 
being called to the English bar. The first 
extract we shall make is a part of the first 
letter he wrote after his arrival in London to 
an old schoolfellow, which we shall find dis- 
tinguished by the same elegance of style and 
happy mode of expression which characterized 
all his writings in after-life, and which, as 
exhibiting the first impressions and “ orient 
hues” of such a mind as Burke’s, must be 
extremely interesting : 

““* A description of London and its natives 





would fill a volume. The buildings are very 
fine : it may be called the sink of vice: but 
its hospitals and charitable institutians, whose 
turrets pierce the skies like so many electrical 
conductors, avert the wrath of Heaven. The 
inhabitants may be divided into two classes, 
the undoers and the undone, generally so, I 
say, for I am persuaded there are many men 
of honesty, and women of virtue, in every 
street. An Englishman is cold and distant 
at first ; he is very cautious even in forming 
an acquaintance ; he must know you well 
before he enters into friendship with you; 
but if he does, he is not the first to dissolve 
that sacred bond: in short, a real Englishman 
is one that performs more than he promises : 
in company he is rather silent, extremely 
prudent in his expressions, even in politics, 
his favourite topic. The women are not quite 
so reserved ; they consult their glasses to the 
best advantage ; and as nature is very liberal 
in her gifts to their persons, and even mind, 
it is not easy for a young man to escape their 
glances, or to shut his ears to their softly- 
flowing accents. 

“© Asto the state of learning in this city, 
you know I have not been long enough in it 
to form a proper judgment of that subject. 
I don’t think, however, there is as much re- 
spect paid to a man of letters on this side the 
water as you imagine. I don’t findthat genius, 
the ‘rath primrose, which forsaken dies,’ is 
patronized by any of the nobility, so that 
writers of the first talents are left to the ca- 
pricious patronage of the public. Notwith- 
standing this discouragement, literature is 
cultivated in a high degree. Poetry raises 
her enchanting voice toheaven. History ar- 
rests the wings of Time in his flight to the 
gulf of oblivion. Philosophy, the queen of 
arts, and the daughter of heaven, is daily ex- 
tending her intellectualempire. Fancy sports 
on airy wing like a meteor on the bosom of a 
summer cloud ; and even Metaphysics spins 
her cobwebs, and catches some flies.’” 

We now find, however, that the law had 
few attractions for him ; for it appears that 
he was never * called,” but that he devoted 
himself wholly to general literature, contri- 
buting largely to the periodical productions 
then most in vogue, and publishing “ The 
Vindication of Natural Society,” the “‘ Essay 
on the Sublime and Beautiful,’’ and some of 
his most celebrated pamphlets, The next ex- 
tract we shall make is from a letter he ad- 
dressed to Dr. Robertson upon his History of 
America : 

“I am perfectly sensible of the very flat- 
tering distinction I have received, in your 
thinking me worthy of so noble a present as 
that of your History of America. I have, how- 
ever, suffered my gratitude to lie under some 
suspicion, by delaying my acknowledgments 
of so great a favour. But my delay was only 
to render my obligation to you more complete, 
and my thanks, if possible, more merited. 
The close of the session brought a great deal 
of troublesome though not important business 
on me at once. I could not go through your 
work at one breath at that time, though I have 
done it since. 

‘*¢ T am now enabled to thank you, not only 
for the honour you have done me, but for the 
great satisfaction and the infinite variety and 
compass of iustruction I have received from 
your incomparable work. Every thing has 
been done which was so naturally to be ex- 
pected from the author of the History of 
Scotland, and of the Age of Charles the Fifth. 





I believe few books have done more than this 


See ee 
towards clearing up dark points, correcting 
errors, and removing prejudices. You have, 
too, the rare secret of rekindling an interest 
on subjects that had so often been treated, 
and in which any thing that could feed a vital 
flame appeared to have been consumed. Iam 
sure I read many parts of your History with 
that fresh concern and anxiety which attend 
those who are not previously apprised of the 
evert. You have besides thrown quite a new 
light on the present state of the Spanish pro- 
vinces, and furnished both materials and hints 
for a rational theory of what may be expected 
from them in future. 

‘The part which I read with the greatest 
pleasure, is the discussion on the manners and 
character of the inhabitants of that new world. 
I have always thought with you, that we pos- 
sess at this time very great advantage to- 
wards the knowledge of human nature. We 
need no longer go to history to trace it in all 
stages and periods. History, from its compa- 
rative youth, is but a poor instructor. When 
the Egyptians called the Greeks children in 
antiquities, we may well call them children ; 
and so we may call all those nations which 
were able to trace the progress of society 
only within their own limits. But now the 
great map of mankind is unrolled at once, 
and there is no state or gradation of barba- 
rism, and no mode of refinement which we 
have not at the same moment under our view ; 
the very different civility of Europe and of 
China; the barbarism of Persia and of Abys- 
sinia; the erratic maoners of Tartary and 
Arabia; the savage of North America, and 
of New Zealand. Indeed you have made a 
noble use of the advantages you have had. 
You have employed philosophy to judge on 
manpers, and from manners you have drawn 
new resources fer philosophy. I only think 
that in one or two points you have Hardly 
done justice to the savage character. 

‘ There remains before you a great field. 
Periculose plenum opus alee tractas, et incedis 
per ignes suppositos cineri doloso. When ever 
these ashes will be spread over the present 
fire, God knows. I am heartily sorry that we 
are now supplying vou with that kind of dig- 
nity and concern which is purchased to bis- 
tory at the expense of mankind. I had rather 
by far that Dr. Robertson’s pen were only 
employed in delineating the humble scenes 
of political economy, than the great events 
of a civil war. If our statesmen had read the 
book of human nature instead of the journals 
of the House of Commons, and history instead 
of acts of parliament, we should not by the 
latter have furnished out so ample a page for 
the former.” 

But the very best specimen of epistolary 
composition, and what may perhaps be called 
the triumph of this sort of writing, is to be 
found in a letter of his to Miss Shackleton, 
the daughter of his old friend and preceptor, 
in reply to a copy of verses she had sent him, 
upon his place at Beaconsfield :-— 

‘¢ My dear Miss Shackleton,—I ought not 


to have suffered myself to remain so long at . 


a disadvantage in your mind. My fault is 
considerable ; but not quite so great as it ap- 
pears; for your letter went round by way of 
Carlisle, and it was a good while before it came 
to my hands. It ought, indeed, to have been 
my care to have made the earliest possible 
acknowledgment, where nothing more was 
required; and in a case where, indeed, there 
was little more in my power to do than to tell 
you, ina few plain and sincere words, how ex- 
tremely sensible I was of the honour you have 
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done me, by making this family and this place 
the subject of some.of the must beautiful and 
most original verses that have for many years 
been made upon any place or any persons. 

*“ They make us all a little more fond of 
ourselves, and of our situation, For my own 
part I will not complain, that when you have 
drawn a beautiful landscape, you have put 
an old friend of your father’s as a figure in 
the fore-ground; nor shall I pretend that I 


-am not pleased even with the excess of par- 


tiality, which has made him an object worthy 
of appearing in such a scene. The scene it- 
selt, fine as it is, owes much to the imagina- 
tion and skill of the painter; but the figure 
owes allto it. You great artists never draw 
what is before you, but improve it up to the 
standard of perfection in your own minds. 
In this description, I know nothing of myself; 
but what is better, and may be of more use, I 
know what a goed judge thinks I ought to be. 

* As to your picture of this part of the 
country, I cannot help observing, that there 
is not the least of common-place in it. One 


‘cannot apply it equally to every country, as 


most things of this kind may be turned. It is 
particular and appropriated ; and that with- 
out being minute or tedious in the detail. In- 
deed it is a sweet poem; and shows a mind 
full of observation, and retentive of images 
in the highest degree. Some of the lines are 
not quite so finished as to match the rest ; and 
some time or other I may take the liberty of 
pointing them ont to you; and some of the 
rhymes hitch upon words, to which nothing 
(not even yon) can give grace. But these are 
lesser blemishes, and easily effaced, either by 
omission or a trivial change. You will excuse 
this freedom: but in so fine a poem, in which 
‘your kindness for an old friend of your father 

as given me so great an interest, you will 
naturally expect that I should wish for the 
perfection which I know you can give your 
work with a little more of your care. 


* Pray excuse this very late and very im- 
perfect acknowledgment of the great favour 
_you have done me. I cannot plead business 

n favour of my delay. I have had a great 
deal of leisure time. At the moment I write 
this, I never was more busy in my life ; and, 
indeed, thus much is in favour of activity and 
occupation, that the more one has to do, the 
more one is capable of doing, even beyond 
our direct task. Iam ever, &c. 

* Beaconsfield, Dec. 13th, 1784.” 

Burke was at this time in the zenith of his 
popularity, and his biographer traces his 
progress step by step with the greatest pre- 
cision. But as we are necessarily limited for 
room, and his political history is well known, 
we shall hasten on to the closing scene of his 
existence: and as a companion to the pre- 
ceding epistle, we sha'l now extract another 
letter to the same lady, written about six 
weeks before his death, and one of the last 
that he ever dictated : 

** «My dear Mrs. Leadbeater,—I feel as I 
onght to do your constant hereditary kind- 
ness to me and mine. What you have heard 
of my illness is far from exaggerated. I am, 
thank God, alive, and that is all. Hastening 
to my dissolution, I have to bless Providence 
that I do not suffer a great deal of pain.* * * * 

“« Mrs. Burke has a tolerable share of 
health in every respect, except much use of 
her limbs. She remembers your mother’s most 
good-natured attentions, as I am sure I do, 
with mach gratitude. I have ever been an 
edmirer of your talents and virtues, and shall 





ever wish most cordially for every thing which 
can tend to your credit and satisfaction. I 
therefore congratulate you very heartily on 
the birth of your son; and pray remember 
me to the representative of your family, who 
I hope still keeps up the school of which I 
nave so tender a remembrance ; though after 
so long an absence, and so many unpleasant 
events of every kind that have distracted my 
thoughts, I hardly dare to ask for any one, 
not knowing whether they are living or dead, 
lest 1 should be the mea s of awakening un- 


pleasant recollections. Believe me to be, &c. 
* Bath, 23d May, 1797. ’ 

“<P S. Pray remember me to Mr. Lead- 
beater. I have been at Bath these four months 
to no purpose, and am therefore to be re- 
moved te my own house at Beaconsfield to- 
morrow, to be nearer to a habitation more 
permanent, humbly and fearfully hoping that 
my better part may find a better mansion.’” 

After these specimens of the private cor- 
respondence of this great man, none of which, 
we believe, have hitherto been published, we 
consider it our duty to say a few words of the 
gentleman to whom we are indebted for them, 
and of the mode in which he has discharged 
his labour. Mr. Prior, then, notwithstanding 
the occasional looseness of his style, a few 
grammatical inaccuracies, and here and there 
an expression which we should characterize by 
the terms coarseness or impurity —has never- 
theless so many redeeming points about him 
in other respects, that we must, in justice, pro- 
nounce him to be a very entertaining writer. 
The characters and the parallels he has occa- 
sionally drawn of Pitt and fox, of Johnson and 
Sheridan, and of some other contemporaries of 
the hero of his volume, are executed in a very 
masterly way; and he exhibits altogether so 
much vigour of intellect, so much power and 
discrimination, and is so thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with his subject, that we cannot but congra- 
tulate him upon the ability he has displayed, 
and recommend his book to our readers as one 
of the most agreeable and instructive produc- 
tions of the present day. As a favourable 
illustration of what we have advanced, we 
shall conclude our extracts with a portion of 
his character of Fox, and at the same time 
subjoin two little domestic anecdotes: the 
one exhibiting, with respect to Burke’s only 
son, a degree of filial attachment perhaps 
rarely equalled; and the other referring to a 
favonrite old horse of his;—both of which are 
well related. 

“ The extraordinary powers which he (Fox) 
possessed were chiefly from nature, and he 
often seemed to depend upon them alone 
without consulting the surer guide of ex- 
perience. He had, of course, infinitely more 
of ingenuity than of knowledge, more of ori- 
ginality of thought than of patient research ; 
more of decision than of reflection; he was 
more acute than discriminating ; he was self- 
willed through life, obstinately attached to 
his own opinions, and undervaluing, though 
not offensively, those of the rest of mankind. 
He was heard to say, in the earlier part of 
life, that ‘he had never wished to do any 
thing which he did not do,’ and that ‘ he con- 
sidered advice an insult to his understanding.’ 
—In conversation, he was backward and 
sluggish, seldom rising above mediocrity ; in 
epistolary communication, common- place ; 
in historical writing, neither profound nor 
original ; in debate alone, he often rose above 
all competition, especially in bursts of in- 
describable power; but as an orator, in the 
higher and more extended sense of the word, 


AND 


whose outpourings are worthy to live and 
will live, he was on all great occasions mueh 
excelled by Burke. The bent of his mina jn 
politics was to great things rather than to the 
more common; to what was imposing and 
theoretically perfect, rather than to what was 
useful and applicable ; he caught eagerly at 
the bold and the splendid, at daring novelties 
and plausible generalities, without sufficiently 
considering, or caring for, the difficulties o 
posed to their being carried into effect. No 
one knew men better in every-day life; but 
he did not so well know man, when placed in 
uncommon and untried situations. 

“ A remarkable distinction between him 
and Burke was, that the latter, thongh eda. 
cated like'a philosopher, and often teaching 
with the wisdom of one, rejected all theory 
opposed to experience, in treating of the 
orem busin’ss of the state. While Pos, 

rought up as a man of the world, and always 
declaiming as such, appeared in practice often 
inclined to play the mere philosopher. Though 
equally grand in his views, he had not the 
knowledge, the caution, the penetration of 
Burke to foresee their results. What he 
clearly saw, no man could better describe, 
but his eye did not take in the whole moral 
horizon ; he was impatient of that labour of 
meditation and calculation which distinguish. 
ed his celebrated friend and political instrne- 
tor. - - - 

“In the closing scene itself there were 
some circumstances sufficiently affecting. The 
poor sufferer passed the night preceding his 
dissolution in a very restless and agitated 
state, though resigned to that decree which 
was s0 soon to separate him from the world; 
but in the morning, hearing the loud lamenta- 
tions of his parents in an adjoining room, and 
anxious as far as in his power to relieve their 
agony by seeming better than he really was, 
he rose with some assistance, and, leaning on 
the arm of the faithful housekeeper(Mrs. Web- 
ster) and her husband, proceeded to the door 
of the room in which they were sitting, de- 
siring his supporters to quit him before they 
came within sight of his father and mother— 
a kind of affectionate imposition meant to 
impress them with a belief of his gaining 
strength. He even made a vigorous effort to 
tread the room with a firm step, walking 
across it to the window, and thence towards 
where they sate in the deepest distréss, view- 
ing him with intense anxiety, but unable to 
utter a word. To some efforts which he made 
to console them, excessive grief still prevent- 
ed any reply ;—‘ Speak to me, my deat fe- 
ther,’ said he, in a pathetic tone, ‘ speak to 
me of religion, speak to me of morality, speak 
to me of indifferent matters, for I derive m 3 
satisfaction from what you say.’ Shortly a 
terwards, hearing some noise without doors, 
he inquired whether it was rain, adding im- 
mediately, No; it is but the wind whistling 
through the trees,—and then repeated in 8 
solemn manner three lines from th 
hymn to the morning, which had been 
vourites with his uncle Richard, and on 
repeated by him more than once just before 
his death :— ith Wisk 

i j i four quarters blow, 

Breathe sett or loud and wave your tops ye Pines, 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave. : 

“ He repeated them a second time with in- 
creased solemnity, and had scarcely finished 
the concluding word of the passage, when 
hand of death smote him, and staggering into 
the arms of his father, was carried in a state 





of insensibility to bed, where shortly afters 
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wards, without reviving, he breathed his 

rt.” 5 
«A feeble old horse, which had been a great 
favourite with the junior Mr. Burke, and his 
constant companion in all rural journeyings 
and sports, when both were alike healthful 
and vigorous, was now in his age, and on the 
death of his master, turned out to take the 
run of the park for the remainder of his life 
at ease, with strict injunctions to the servants 
that he should neither be ridden nor molested 
by any one. While walking one day in soli- 
tary musing, Mr. Burke perceived this worn- 
out old servant come close up to him, and at 
length after some moments spent in viewing 
him, followed by seeming recollection and 
confidence, deliberately rested its head upon 
his bosom. The singularity of the action it- 
self, the remembrance of his dead son, its 
late master, who occupied much of his thoughts 
at all times, and the apparent attachment and 
almost intelligence of the poor brute, as if it 
could sympathize with his inward sorrows, 
rushing at once into his mind, totally over- 

wered his firmness, and throwing his arms 
éver its neck he wept long and loudly.” 





Historical View of the Literature of the South 
of Europe. By J. C. L. Simonde de Sis- 
mondi. Translated by T. Roscoe. Lon- 
don. Colburn & Co. 14823. 


From the Troubadours (mentioned in our 
fornier notice of this excellent work) M. de 
Sismondi proceeds to detail the rise and 
gress of the sciences in Italy, Spain, and 
ortugal, in the same clear and luminous 
style, and with the same degree of interest 
and information. We before selected as 
specimens some of the many graceful trans- 
lations with which these volumes abound, we 
will now, however, give an example of Mr. 
Roscoe’s translation of Sismondi’s criticism. 
We regret our limits will only allow of the 
remarks on Metastasio and Alfieri. 

“ Endowed with an exquisite taste and 
genius for letters, far greater, indeed, than 
we should imagine from the productions of 
his own muse, Gravina was, likewise, the in- 
structor of Metastasio. If the reputation of 
the former of his pupils was confined within 
the bounds of Italy, that of the latter, how- 
ever, extended over all Europe. We are at 
a loss to mention any author who wrote in a 
spirit more congenial to modern feelings and 
tastes, or one who has exercised greater in- 
fluence in proportion to the eminence to 
which he was raised. Born at Rome, on the 
third day of January, 1698, he was eazly 
brought up to the trade of a goldsmith; but 
Gravina, who appreciated his fine talents, 
took him to his own house, changing his name 
from Trapassi to the Greek translation of the 
same word, and hence he was called Metas- 
tasio. He took care, at the same time, to 
have him instructed in every branch of know- 
ledge likely to facilitate his progress in the 
poetic art ; and he encouraged his genius for 
extemporaneous effusions, which, by enlarg- 
ing his powers of poetical language, enabled 
him to express the finest traits of sentiment 
and passion with equal grace and facility. 
Tn the mean dae; Weetaetnde became at- 
tached to the style of composition by which 
he attained to such a height of celebrity. 
At the early age of fourteen, he wrote a 
tragedy, entitled Justin; which may be 
found among his works. It is, in truth, 
& very indifferent production; but the un- 

ding, of itself, does honour to so 


young a person. From that piece, it is 
clear that the genius of Metastasio was turn- 
ed to the opera, and, indeed, his tragedy, in 
five acts, may be said to be an opera. The 
flow of the verse is extremely musical ; and 
airs are introduced into his chorus, in the 
same manner as those inserted, at a later 
period, in his more finished — productions. 
Gravina, afterwards, accompanied his pupil 
to Crotona, his native place, in the kingdom 
of Naples, that he might receive the instrac- 
tions of Gregorio Caroprese, who had also 
been his own master in the Platonic philoso- 
phy. On his return to Rome, he dicd in the 
year 1718, leaving, by will, all his property, 
which was pretty considerable, to his pupil 
Metastasio. 

“ For a century and a half, Italy had been 
unable to boast of her literary superiority ; 
but, in producing Metastasio, nature seemed 
to have made her ample amends, as none 
of her writers ever more completely united 
all the qualities that constitute a poet; viva- 
city of imagination, and refinement of feel- 
ing, with every charm of versification and 
expression. Nor shall we easily find one 
who, by the mere force of his style, is en- 
titled to be considered as a more graceful 
painter, or a more delightfal musician. Me- 
tastasio made no pretensions, however, to 
the highest order of genius. He did not aim 
at those lofty and vigorous creations of the 
peet which excite our admiration by their 
sublimity. He wished to be the poet of the 
opera, and in this he succeeded ; and confin- 
ing himself to the path which he had chalked 
out, he surpassed the most distinguished 
writers of Italy, or, perhaps, of any other 
nation. He very correctly appreciated the 
peculiar character of the theatre, to which he 
devoted his talents ; and in a species of com- 
position which has never conferred much 
reputation on any other poet, he has pro- 
duced the most national poetry that Italy, 
perhaps, can boast of possessing, and which 
is most deeply impressed upon the memory 
and feelings of the | eso 

“ The object of tragedy, so differently 
explained by different critics, and as di- 
versely understood by their readers, has, in 
reality, varied with the variations of time and 
place. With the ancients it was, in turn, 
religious, moral, or political ; when, reveal- 
ing the immutable laws: and mysteries of 
fate, the poets sought to fortify exalted 
minds by an acquaintance with misfortune. 
It has consisted among the moderns, either 
in the simple display of deep emotions, or in 
the living picture of nature; or, founded 
upon a still more noble system, it comprises 
the worship of all that is most beaatiful in 
the productions of the mind, and the admira- 
tion of art carried to its perfection, united 
to natural truth. 

** The opera could not boast so proud an 
origin, Taking its rise in the voluptuous 
courts of princes, it had none of the ele- 
ments favourable to the growth of heroes. 
Its union of qualities was expected to yield 
every enjoyment, and the most pleasing 
emotions, by captivating, at the same mo- 
ment, both the ear and the eye, and grati- 
fying the tenderest affections of the soul. 

o ennoble pleasure, and to render it, in 
some degree, sacred, by the mixture of re- 
fined and elevated sentiment ; and, if we are 
to look for political motives, to screen the 
prince from the shame of his own indolence 
and effeminacy, and to blind the people to 


moment; such wonld seem to have been the 
spirit of the Italian opera. And such it was 
as it appeared in the courts of’ the Medici 
and the Farnese, and on the theatres of Ve- 
nice, where voluptuousness was encouraged 
by the senate for interests of state. In this 
situation Metastasio found it, when he first 
entered upon his’ career; and without exa- 
mining the effeminate character of this 
species of poetry, he eagerly followed the 
impulse of his feelings, which led him to 
adopt a refined sort of Epicurean doctrine, 
identifying every thing that was heroic, ele- 
vated, and pure, with the passion of love. 
His language was of that rich and impassion- 
ed nature, formed to carry to its most luxu- 
rious pitch a relish for all those pleasures of 
existence, derived from dancing, painting, 
and a species of poetry still more seductive 
than these, of which an andience so vividly’ 
feels the power. His predecessors, on the 
other hand, hesitating between an imitation 
of the Greek, the French, and even the Spa- 
nish dramatists, as well as of the pastoral 
poets of Italy, failed to discover the true 
laws of this kind of composition. Metastasio 
seized upon them with a daring hand, regard- 
less of the indignation of pedantic critics. 
Scorning to subject himself to unity of place, 
he delighted in varying the scene, command- 
ing a wider field for all that brilliant displa 
of theatrical variety and effect, on which th 
charm of the opera so much depends, He 
had much more regard to the unity of time, 
without confining himself altogether within 
the limits prescribed, in such a way as to 
embrace as many incidents, processions, and 
ceremonies, within the fonr and twenty 
hours, as the good-nature of the spectators 
could well admit. He submitted to regulate 
the unity of action by the circumstance of 
being obliged to bring forward two sets of 
personages, three male and three female 
lovers, upon the boards, to serve as the means 
of contrast to the musician. Thecatastrophe 
of his pieces is almost invariably happy; as 
the languor of soul, consequent upon the 
music, would have been too much disturbed 


by very deep or painful emotions. He suc-° 


ceeded with unequalled skill, in combining 


infused into the combination of his words and 
lines an irresistible harmony, which it is the 
bvast of the sublime accompaniments of Per- 
golese, to have so faithfully and accurately 
preserved. - - - 

“ Metastasio was the favourite poet of the 
nation; the whole audience knew his pieces 
by heart, and, notwithstanding, always 


for us to expose the defects in the plots, the 
too great similarity of character, and the im- 
probable scenes of these dramas; but itis by 
no means so easy to give any idea of that 


which, overpowering us by its inebriating 
sweetness, its harmony of language, and its 
richness of imagery, leads our imagination 
to the most gorgeous and beautiful creations. 
No author whatever, in any country, Is more 
decidedly the poet of the heart, aud of wo- 
man. He is accused by the critics of having 
represented the world neither as it exists, 
nor as it ought to exist; but the female sex 
approve and claim it as their own. States- 


having had a pernicious influence on ener 








every consideration but that of the passing 








of character and on morals; but, on the 


natural expression with all the dignity and 
richness sought for in lyric poetry; and hé’ 


greeted them with undiminished enthusiasm. ' 
In a preceding chapter it was no difficult task 


inimitable grace and that voluptuous poetry, © 


men and moralists charge Metastasio with’ 
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other side, women see with pleasure that his 
heroism has its origin in love ; that he gives 
a pure and noble direction to the most tender 
of passions, and that he attempts to unite 
sentiment with the observance of duty. But 
what may be very appropriate to the sex 
whose virtues and whose charms are founded 
on sensibility, cannot be applied to man, on 
whom nature has imposed principles of| 
greater austerity. 

“ Italy has, however, in our own days, given 
birth to a man who, beyond any other, was 
calculated by his virtues, and by his defects, 
to perceive the errors of Metastasio; to 
despise his effeminacy ; to ridicule his stage 
effect, his suspended daggers, his love conti- 
dants, and all the factitious system which he 
had introduced on the stage. The Count 
Vittorio Alfieri, of Asti, has himself ac- 
= us, in his Confessions, with his own 

erce and aspiring character, impatient of 
all restraint, violent, an enemy to repose, 
and te a mode of life which had enervated 
his fellow-countrymen. He regarded effemi- 
nacy as a public crime, and blamed Metas- 
tasio more for having corrupted the Italians, 
than for not adopting the true rules of tra- 
gedy. As soon as the predilections of his 
youth began to calm, and he had discon- 
tinued traversing Europe, more as a courier 
than as a tourist, his first verses were dic- 
tated by indignation. He had an exalted 
idea of the duties and the dignity of man, an 
ardent love of liberty and of all the noble 
actions to which it has given birth ; a singular 
ignorance which did not allow him to judge 
correctly of the government of any country, 
and which led him to confound the dissolu- 
tion of all the bonds of society with that 
: freedom after which he sighed ; and an inve- 
terate hatred of that system of tyranny in 
the governments around him, which had de- 
mankind. This, indeed, might be 
called a personal hatred, since he shared and 
felt. more acutely than any other individual, 
that humiliation which for so long a time had 
debased the Italians. 

*« Metastasio was the poet of love ; Alfieri, 
of freedom. All the pieces of the latter 
have a political tendency, and owe their 
eloquence, their warmth, and their rapidity, 
to the powerful sentiment which possessed 
the poet, and compelled him to write from 
the impulse of his soul. Alfieri did not pos- 
sess the requisite talent for tragedy. His 
vivid emotions were not derived from his 
imagination, but solely from his feelings. 
He did not change places with his hero, to 
be himself moved by varied impressions ; 
he remains always himself; and from this 
circumstance he is more deficient than any 
writer in variety of incident, and often dege- 
nerates into monotony. But, before we en- 
quire whether we should allow his produc- 
tions the title of fine tragedies, we ought, as 
a celebrated female has observed, when we 
consider the circumstances of his life, to re- 
gard them as actions commanding our admi- 
ration. 

“ The creation of a new Italian drama by 
Alfieri is.a phenomenon which strikes us 
with astonishment. Before his time, the 
Italians were inferior to all the nations of 
Europe in the dramatic art. Alfieri has 


ranged himself by the side of the great 
French tragedians ; and he shares with them 
the advantages which they possess over all 
others. He has united the beauties of art, 
t, and probability, 


unity, singleness of subj 





the properties of the 


rench drama, to the 


sublimity of situation and character, and the 
important events of the Greek theatre, and 
to the profound thought and sentiment of 
the English stage. He has rescued tragedy 
from the saloons of courts, to which the man- 
ners of the reign of Louis xiv. had restricted 
her; he has introduced her to councils, to 
public places, to the state; and he has given 
to the most elevated of poetical productions, 
the most noble, the most important general 
interest. He has annihilated the conven- 
tional forms which substituted a ridiculous 
affectation for the sublimity of nature; the 
gallantry derived from the old French ro- 
mances, which exhibits the heroes of Greece 
and Rome under a preposterous disguise ; 
the honied sweetness and pastoral languor 
which, since the time of Guarini, represented 
all the heroic characters on the Italian stage, 
with effersinate sentiments and manners ; the 
affectation of chivalry and valour, which, on 
the Spanish stage, attaching life itself to a 
delicate and scrupulous point of honour, 
converts the loftiest characters into bravoes, 
eager to destroy each other. The gallantry 
of romances, the effeminacy of pastorals, 
the point of honour of chivalry, appeared to 
him so many masks imposed upon nature, 
under which all true feelings and passions 
were concealed from view. He has torn off 
these masks, and has exhibited on the stage 
man in his real greatness, and in his true re- 
lations. If in this new conception of tragedy 
he has sometimes erred, if he has abandoned 
himself to exaggeration, and to a violence 
natural to his own character, he has still 
effected enough to claim our admiration. The 
writers who have succeeded him, and who 
have profited from the grandeur of his style, 
without incurring his peculiar faults, suffi- 
ciently prove the progress which the Italian 
drama made under him, and how highly it 
stands indebted to his genius. 

“€ We shall introduce some of his pieces in 
a detailed analysis, and shall endeavour to 
develope the beauties peculiar to them. But 
before we describe the style of poetry of 
which he was the author, we shall first pro- 
ceed to combat the extravagance of his prin- 
ciples, and to shew the true bounds, where 
all, whom so noble a model might possibly 
seduce, ought to pause. 

* Alfieri, notwithstanding his own extra- 
ordinary character, and the entirely novel 
form which he has given to his tragedies, is 
wholly Italian in his genius. He has some- 
times run into the extreme directly opposed 
to his predecessors, merely because he had 
his predecessors alone before his eyes. At 
the time he commenced writing, he was igno- 
rant of Greek, scarcely acquainted with the 
ancients, and a stranger to the French stage ; 
but he had been constantly accustomed to 
see on the stages of Italy and of other coun- 
tries, during his travels, indifferent or bad 
pieces, all in the classic style. He did not 
perceive the possibility of another kind; 
and this independent genius, believing him- 
self born under the legislation of Aristotle, 
did net dream of shaking off his sovereignty. 

*“ Trissino, in giving birth to the Italian 
drama by his Sophonisba, was the first imi- 
tator of the Greeks, although he was inca- 
pable of transferring their true feeling and 
spirit. All the poets of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, composing in the presence rather of 
the ancients, than of the public, before they 
were acquainted with the poetics of Aris- 
totle, or had commented on them, had sought 
for their rules in the ancient tragedies, and 








knew no other perfection than that of con- 
forming to these models. The pedantic spirit 
of the age had given an undisputed authori 

to this system, and no one had sought, by 
analysis, to ascertain on what principle the 
law of the unities was founded. They were 
admitted as articles of faith, and the French 
themselves, who have always observed them 
with so much fidelity, have never regarded 
them with the same submission as the Italians, 

“* Alfieri was of all poets the most rigid 
observer of dramatic unity. I do uot speak 
merely of the unities of time and place, to 
which he has scrupulously adhered, and 
which, implicitly observed on the French 
stage, have been wholly neglected on those 
of Spain, Germany, and England. It is the 
unity of action and of interest, which forms 
the essence of his manner, and which is ex- 
clusively peculiar to him, although in all 
known theatres, as well romantic as classic, 
a respect for this unity is professed as an 
essential rule of dramatic art. 

“ Alfieri’s aim was to exhibit on the stage a 
single action, and a single passion ; to intro- 
duce it in the first verse and to keep it in 
view to the last; not to permit the diversion 
of the subject for a moment, and to remove, 
as idle and injurious to the interest of the 
piece, every character, every event, and 
every conversation, which was not essen- 
tially connected with the plot, and which did 
not contribute to advance it. In this manner, 
expelling from the theatre all confidants and 
inferior parts, he has reduced almost all his 
tragedies to the number of four persons 
essential to the piece; and at the same time 
suppressing all conversations foreign to the 
plot, he has rendered his tragedies shorter 
than those of any other poet. They seldom, 
indeed, exceed fourteen hundred lines.” 





SPANISH PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. AcKERMANN has just published the fourth 
Number of the Variedades 6 Mensagero de 
Londres ; and we are glad to find that, both 
with respect to literary articles and embel- 
lishments, it merits a continuance of the ap- 
probation we expressed on the appearance 
of the preceding Numbers. © But what ren- 
ders this work highly interesting to Spanish 
readers, is the light it throws on the ancient 
literature of the Peninsula; and as that is 
the department immediately connected with 
the principal object of our Journal, we turn 
at once to it. 

Among the literary articles, the notices of 
the book entitled E/ Conde Lucanor, and of 
the Embassy from Henry ur. of Castile to 
Tamerlane, have chiefly engaged our atten- 
tion. El Conde Lucanor is very scarce, and 
was written in the early part of the fourteenth 
century by a member of the royal family of 
Castile, Don Juan Manuel, whose name Is 
equally eminent in the political and literary 
history of Spain. The book consists of stories, 


which are related for the instruction of a sup- 


posed Count Lucanor, by a person in the cha- 
racter of his friend and adviser. One of these 
stories, that of Don Rodrigo el franco y sus 
Caballeros, is inserted in the work before us; 
but as the editor of the Mensagero has given 
a translation of it in the last Number of the 
New Monthly Magazine, any extract would 
be superfluous here. F 
The next work, of which an account is 
given,—the description of a Spanish Embassy, 
sent in 1403 by Henry 11. of Castile to Ta- 
meriane, is highly valuable for the historical 
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facts and pictures of manners which it ex- 
hibits ; but as we have not room for a transla- 
tion of the whole article, we must confine our- 
selves to a brief extract of what the editor 
says respecting this literary rarity. It is en- 
titled—El Itinerario y Enarracion del Viaga, y 
Relacion de la Embaxada que Ruy Gonzalez de 
Clavijo le hizo por mandado del Muy Poderoso 
Senor Rey Don Henrique el Tercero de Castilla: 
y un Breve Discurso fecho por Gonzalo Argote 
de Molino para mayor intelligencia deste libro, 

Though this curious narrative, which first 
appeared at Seville in 1582, is reprinted 
among the old Chronicles published by Sanchez 
at Madrid, it is still very little known in 
Spain. The original edition is exceedingly 
rare; but Messrs. Payne and Foss possess a 
copy of it, from which this article was written. 
It is remarkable that many of the facts related 
by the Spanish ambassador, Clavijo, are con- 
firmed by a Persian historian, Mulla Schefred- 
din aly Yezdi, whose authority is confidently 
appealed to by Gibbon. We are also informed 
that Major Rennell, on tracing the route of 
the Embassy from Constantinople to Samar- 
kand, recognised the correctness of the geogra- 
phical descriptions, notwithstanding that the 
names of places are greatly disfigured by the 
vague, orthography of Clavijo, who appears 
to have put them down according to the first 
impressions of what he conceived to be the 
pronunciation of the natives. It would be 
difficult to find better testimony for the general 
accuracy. of any history of this kind. 

The preface (breve discurso,) which is written 
by the same Gonzalo de Molino y de Argote, 
who published the Conde Lucanor of Don 
Juan Manuel, is in itself extremely interest- 
ing. We learn from it, that the Embassy of 
which Clavijo gives an account, was not the 
first from Henry ur. to Tamerlane. Some 
time before, that sovereign had despatched 
two persons of distinction in his court, Payo 
Gomez de Sotomayor and Herman Sanchez 
de Palazuelos, on a similar mission. These 
noble Castilians arrived at the camp of Ta- 
merlane on the eve of the defeat of Bajazet, 
and were present at the famous battle of 
Angora. When the Spanish envoys took leave 
of the Tartar sovereign, he thought fit to send 
with them an ambassador on his part to com- 
pliment Henry 111. Among the presents which 
Tamerlane desired to be conveyed to the 
King of Castile, were two female captives 
taken among the slaves, whom Bajazet had 
carried with him to the field. These ladies 
were sisters, and though generally called 
Greeks, were, it appears, Hungarians, and 
had been made prisoners after the defeat of 
Sigismund, king of Hungary, by the Turks at 
Nicopolis, in 1396. They were nearly related 
to Sigismund, and were both admired for their 
personal charms in Spain, where, after all 
their extraordinary adventures, they found a 
resting-place. She who is most celebrated 
by the Spanish poets of that age for her 
beauty, was named Dona Angelina de Grecia, 
and married Don Diego Gonzalez, regidor of 
Segovia. Her tomb was to be seen in the 
time of Argote, in the cathedral of Segovia, 
and he gives a copy of the inscription upon 
it,in which she is stated to be ‘“‘ the daughter 
of Count John, and niece of the king of Hun- 
gary.” The connexion formed in Spain by 
the other captive, though more romantic, was 
at first less fortunate than that of her sister 
Angelina. Payo Gomez, the ambassador to 
whose care she was entrusted, though already 
married, fell in love with her, and succeeded 


who had great influence at corte, prevailed on 

Henry to order the arrest of her husband ; 

but the lovers fled to Galicia, and afterwards 

to France. Payo, on the death of his first 

wife, married the Hungarian captive, and re- 

turned with her to Castile in the reign of 
Juan 11.—We must now say a few words on 

Clavijo’s narrative of the mission, which took 

place in consequence of the arrival of the 

Tartar ambassador and the presents of Tamer- 

lane. This second embassy was composed of 
three individuals, Alonzo PaezdeSanta Maria, 
Master in Theology ; Ruy Gonzalez de Cla- 
vijo, the King’s Chamberlain; and Gomez 
de Salazar. It sailed on the 23d of May 
1403, from the port of las Muelas, near Cadiz. 
The Itinerario commences on the 21st of May, 
when the ambassadors arrived at Puerto de 
Santa Maria, and is regularly continued until 
the 24th of March 1406, when Clavijo and 
his clerical companion presented themselves 
to the king in Alcala de Henares ; Gomez de 
Salazar having died on the journey before 
they reached Samarkand. Clavijo, who kept 
the journal of the embassy carefully, describes 
the voyage up the Mediterranean and the 
island of Rhodes (then in the possession of 
the Knights of St. John, at which the vessel 
touched, mingling occasionally with his facts 
many absurd opinions and traditions, which 


the credulity and prejudices of his age. On 
the 24th of October the embassy arrived at 
Constantinople, and proceeded to the suburb 
of Pera, which seems to have been then, as it 
is now, the usual residence of foreign ambas- 
sadors and merchants. At this time the em- 
pire of the East, which fifty years after was 
extinguished by the taking of Constantinople, 
exhibited evident symptoms of an approach- 
ing dissolution. Manuel Paleologus was em- 
peror, and the ambassadors were presented 
to him in grand ceremony on the 28th of Oc- 
tober. The emperor appointed a Genovese, 
named Micer Mario, who had married his 
illegitimate daughter, to show the ambassa- 
dors the curiosities of the city. The strangers 
appear to have paid particular attention to 
the reliqnes with which the churches of Con- 
stantinople were amply stored. Clavijo says: 

** This day we saw the left arm of St. John 
the Baptist ; the which arm was from helow 
the shoulder downwards even unto the hand. 
And this arm had been burned, and the skin 
and the bone thereof were not spared ; and 
| the joints of the elbow and the hand are gar- 
|nished with gold and precious stones. And 
in the said church there are divers other 
reliques of our Lord Jesus Christ, but they 
were not shown unto us this day, because the 
emperor went a-hunting, and left the keys 


did give them, forgot those of the places 
wherein the aforesaid reliques are contained. 
But afterwards, on another day, they were 
shown to us, as hereafter I shall declare and 
relate unto you.” 

In another church the right arm of St. John 





is still the most wonderful part of the story. 

It seems there was once a terrible dragon in 

Antioch, to whom the inhabitants were obliged 

to present a female annually to be devoured. 

The lot fellupon a very pious maiden, who 

paid due respect to the holy arm. As she 

was very devoutly kissing it, she bit off the 

thumb unobserved by the guardian monks. 

Proceeding immediately to the dragon, who 

stood with open jaws to receive his tribute, 

she threw the Saint’s thumb into his mouth, 

upon which the monster instantly burst asunder 

and expired ! 

We hope that the judicious remarks which 

the editor of the Mensagero makes on these 
instances of gross superstition, will have a 
good effect upon the South Americans or 
Spaniards into whose hands his valuable 
work must go; and that their prejudices will 
not revolt at the anecdote of the Abbé Marol- 
les, which is very appropriately introduced : 
—On visiting Amiens, the Abbé wished to 
see the curiosities of that city. The head of 
St. John the Baptist, which was preserved 
with great care in the Cathedral, was shown 
him. The Abbé kissed it with every mark of 
devotion, and said, ‘‘ Thanks be given to the 
Lord, who hath guided my footsteps hither. 
In the course of my life I have already kissed 
five heads of St. John the Baptist, and this 


sufficiently prove that he had his full share of | makes the sixth.” 


Here we leave the Mensagero, to mention 
another Spanish publication by Mr. Acker- 
mann, which we would not pass over entirely, 
though our notice of it must be brief. It is 
entitled Museo Universal de Ciencias y Artes, 
and has for its object the communicating in- 
formation relative to Mechanics, Chemis 
Agriculture, and Commerce. Thus the pub- 
lisher strictly observes the utile dulci precept, 
for he makes the fine and the useful arts ad- 
vance hand in hand. The first Number of 
this work (for it is to be periodical) is well 
executed, and we cannot but consider its de- 
sign as a great benefit conferred on the people 
of South America. It will convey to them a 
kind of information of which they stand 
greatly in need. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS. 

Paris, July 16th, 1824. 
Our Exhibition of Modern Paintings and 
Sculpture, which is to be opened at the Louvre 
in Angust, promises to be fine. Many of the 
productions of our artists are said to be of a 
very superior order. : 
A number of persons of the first English 
families have been to examine M. Flatters’s 
bust of Lord Byron, and they express them- 





with the empress, his wife; and she, when she | selves to be delighted both with the likeness 


and the execution. 

The Fanariotes form a powerful Greek 
tribe, and count among their members the 
persons of the greatest influence ; as the Ipsi- 
lanti, the Mavrocardato, the Callimaki,&c. &c. 
who are now at the head of affairs in Greece, 


the Baptist was exhibited. This arm, it seems, | and who have excited the interest and the 
was quite fresh and perfect from the elbow | admiration of Europe. Dr. Zallony, of Greek 
down to the hand,—a circumstance at which | origin, a very erudite scholar, has just ub- 
our travellers marvel much, as they were told | lished a curious work on this sect, entitled 
‘* that the whole body of the Saint had been | Essais sur les Fanariotes. 

burnt, except one of the fingers of the right J 
hand with which he pointed when he said,|minished by the death of Dussault, one of 
Ecce Agnus Dei. The entire arm was, how-|our most elegant prose writers and one of 
ever, to all appearance sound. It was en-| our best critics. 

shrined within some small golden rods, and 0 J J ime 
wanted only the thumb.” The manner in| been published in the ninth livraison of the 


The number of academic candidates is di- 


Burnet’s History of his own Times has just 











in gaining her affections, The wife of Payo, 





which the loss of the thumb is accounted for! Afémoires relatifs a la Revolution d’ Angleterre. 
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All the public libraries in the kingdom have 

subscribed for this important piece of history. 
The Grand Opera has given a new Opera, 

called Les deux Salem. L’intrigue of this piece 

is the same in general as that of L’Amphytrion, 


. The first performance was very stormy; the 


Noes and the Ayes had a regular battle, and 
the “‘ Noes had it.””, The poem has neverthe- 
less some fine passages, as well as the music. 
The second representation succeeded better, 
and the Salem got safe into port ; but it is 


- mot destined to make many voyages,—it is 


neither sea-worthy nor a good sailor. The 
words are by M. L’Espinesse, and the music 
by M. Vaussoigne, nephew of Mehul. 





Letter from Baron Edward Ruppelto Baron Von 
Zach ; dated Castle of Akromar, or New Don- 
gola, Nov. 11, 1823. 

In my last letter in the month of June, I had 

the honour to send you a little description of 

the ruins of Meroé; a map of the course of 
the Nile, between Meroé and Wadi-Halfa, 
with the original astronomical observations 
which I had made at different points along 
the river. I have since made an excursion to 

Cairo, to convey thither my collections of na- 

tural history, which I send home ; to fetch 

my instruments, especially my parallactic tele- 
scope, which I had left at Esne ; and to make 
arrangements for my journey to Kordufan. 


-Lintended, on this journey back, to verify 


my former observations on the Nile, and to 
d new ones; but this plan was entirely 
baffled, by the incursions of the Arabs, called 
Bisharies, who overran the west bank of the 
Nile. I was accordingly obliged to keep ata 


distance from that river, and to cross the 


desert by forced marches, I was very eager 
to return to Assouan, where I intended to 
make some observations which seemed to me 


‘ mere important, because the longitude of that 


eo. determined by the French astronomers 
y means of a marine chronometer brought 
from Cairo, did not seem to me to be fixed 
with great precision ; which is the more to be 
desired, as the longitudes of many other poitits 
depend upon it, having been determined after 
the meridian of Assouan, whence the true 
time was conveyed by a watch to all the 
other points. If then the longitude of As- 
souan is wrong, the error musthave been com- 
municated to all the other ee in Upper 

'y observed six 
eclipses of fixed stars by the moon, which, 
when they are calculated, will give, I hope, 


.a good longitude of Assouan (Syene.) 


The Astronomers of the French Expedi- 
‘tion té Egypt have engraved on the portal of 
the great temple at Carnac the geographical 
—- of the principal points which they 

ad determined during their stay in Upper 
Egypt. I have taken a copy of them: they 
differ a little from those they have published 
since their return to Paris, in their Memoirs 
on Egypt. Paris, An x. vol. ii. p. 241-262.* 

















On the Temple; Memoirs |Ditfer- 
at Carnac. | on Egypt.| ence. 
“ oO . ge °o ”. ¢ 
Esue, longitude....| 30 14 64 [30 14 15] fi 
, longitude..| 30 38 34 (30 38 39) 05 
Luxor, longitude ..| 30 19 66 {30 19 16) 10 
esesee latitude....) 25 43 00 |25 42 55) 05 
Dendera, longitude | 30 20 12 |30 21 00| 48 
aeesesee lavitude 26 10 20 (26 10 0 2 





* The cause of these little differences may be, that 
the astronomers, their return to Europe, rectified 
at leisure the hasty calculations made on the spot. Yet, 
in the Connoissance des Temps, we find most of these po- 
ve as ag ave engraved on the of the temple 


Nan vB Vaca Teg given in the Memoirs on 





What is provoking is, that the French as- 
tronomers have not taken the trouble to point 
out the exact spot in those vast ruins of 
Syene, on which they made their observa- 
tions; which casts a degree of uncertainty on 
all the longitudes depending on them. I have 
given all the information necessary to indi- 
cate my point of observation. All those who 
shall visit Assouan after me, will easily find, 
if it is of any consequence to them, »y my 
azimuths, my station in the midst of the ruins 
of the ancient Syene, in the house of Mulla 
Hussein Kaschif, on a very remarkable gra- 
nite rock. The greatest extent of the ruins, 
from my station towards the North, is nearly 
1200 Paris feet. The French have a differ- 
ence of nearly three minutes in the latitude of 
this place. On the portal of the temple of 
Carnac, and in the Memoirs on Egypt, they 
have made this latitude 24° 8’ 06” ; in the Con- 
noissance des Temps they have put 24° 5! 23’. 
What does this mean? + 

You will find in these papers all the obser- 
vations that I have made at Assouan, Dierre, 
Ebsambal, Wadi-Halfa Sedegne, and Akro- 
mar. I leave this place to-morrow. I shall 
go by way of Ambucol, Schendi, and Halfaja, 
to the confinx of the two great arms of the 
Nile—the Bahher-Abbiad and the Bahher- 
Asrack. I shall proceed along the bank of 
the first as far as possible: I shall then tarn 
to the west, to penetrate into Kordufan; 
whence traversing the great deserts of Haraza 
and Simrie, I shall return to Fgypt by way of 
Edabbe. This is the plan of my journey for 
the next seven months. God grant that I 
may succeed better than the unfortunate 
Captain Gordon, who, on his way to Sennaar, 
died of the dysentery 15 months ago at Wellet- 
Medina! ¢ This unhappy news is very cer- 
tain, since I have heard it from two Euro- 
pean physicians who were then at Sennaar. 

+ Perhaps it means that the one is the longitude of the 
place of observation, the other of the temple of Carnac 
to which the position has been reduced; but this should 
have been stated.—Note of Baron de Zach. 


¢ We have retained M. Ruppel’s orthography of pro- 
per names.— Ed. 








POPE’s NOTES—( Continued.) 
Unwitiine that the smallest relic of such 
men should be lost, especially when they ma 
help to throw some light upon the lives an 
actions of their authors, this, which bears no 
date except. that of the month, I conclude 
to -have been written in 1719 :— 
Jan. 20. 
* T return you a thonsand thanks for your 
letter about spaw water. Dr. Arbuthnot has 
ordered me, at present, to drink Bath water, 
so I cannot expressly say when I shall want 
the spaw; but if the person mentioned by 
you imports any quantity for himself at any 
time, I shall be glad to know of it. I am 
sorry that you cannot keep your word in let- 
ting me see a second time. 
am allways, Dear Sir, 
Y* most obedient humble Servant, 
Wm. ConGreve.” 
On the reverse of this is the following 
couplet : 
is son! his mother! urge [him to bestow] 
and make him show 
Whatever pity that stone heart can know. 
M1. 24. v. 572. 
It should appear, however, by the printed 
copy, that he recurred to his original reading, 
and not injudiciously. 
The next letter is from Hughes. Pope pro- 
mised to write him a prologue for his Siege of 


he 





If was pelled to undertake the task 
The manner in which he executed itis an ad. 
ditional reason for regretting that Pope’s was 
ery produced. 

** Dear Sir,—I am very so to h 
your ill health, and that a pas re pe # 
unseasonably as to give you so much trouble 
to answer it. I hope, by your mentioniy 
your coming to town, that yon are on the 
mending hand; and that the Spring comi. 
forward will be favourable to you. If you 
should not return in a day or two, I must 
beg your return of the copy, which is much 
wanted, the time of acting drawing ye 
near. Your not being in a condition to 
supply me with a prologue is a great di 
pointment to me; but [ should much rather 
chuse that my play should want this advan. 
tage than put you to any trouble at present, 
which may be prejudicial to you, being, with 
a true respect, 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 


Red Lyon St. Holborn J. ” 
agt Bast Street, 22 June 1719. Hocus 


Of this play it is perhaps not unjnst to 
declare that its popularity has surpassed its 
merits. It must be admitted that the lan- 
guage is generally elegant, and the ideas 

oetical ; but the plot is confused, and the 
incidents not highly interesting, and, to com- 
plete all the scrupulosity of the players, re- 
quired that Phocyas, who, as the piece was 
originally written, apostatized, should desert 
to the enemy instead, which has considerably 
injured the dramatic effect of the whole. 

It is a grave reflection on the vanity of hu 
man pursuits, that the author expired on the 
very night that his play was produced with 
the most splendid success, (17th of February 
1719:) The profits were appropriated to the 
use of his widew and family. 

This letter from Sir Godfrey I ought to 
have sent last time, but I would rather have 
it out of its place, than altogether lose so 
whimsical a production. Observe the or- 
thography. 5 

‘+ Sir,—I am in towne and have louck’d for 
beds and bedsteds w" must cost ten pounds 
a year; when I promised to provide them 
you had maid no mention of the towne rates 
which I am to pay and will be 5 pounds a 
year at least, and w> would be 15 pound per 
annum with the beds, and that house did let 
for 45 a year when I bought it. So that all 
have laid out being near 400 pound would 
be done for nothing of which you will consi- 
der and let me know your mind. The stabels 
are fitted up as your gentleman ordert them to 
be, and all the painting will be done to-mor- 
row or Thursday, with whenscoating, in the 
quickest manner and best, and if you can 
stay till Saturday the rooms shall be air'd; 


the beds, of which 2 are to have courtins, for 
10 pound a year. And am giving my most 
humble respects to my Lady Mary Worthly 
Your most humble an 
Most faithfull Servant, 
G. KNeLLer. 

“I thought I might have such beds and 
bedsteds for 4 or 5 pounds a year and which 
I would have done and no rates pass’d. 

“ From Great Queen Street, June the 16, 1714.” 

You must not suppose this in any 7 eX: 
aggerated ; on the contrary, that it mig tt be 
intelligible, I have ventured to put in one or 
two stops, which interpolation I beg you to 
excuse. 





Damascus, but from ill health and multiplicity 
of business was unable te do it, and Hughes 


Craggs, whose. education had been neg- 


and pray let me know your pleasure about ~ 
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jected while he was young, and consequently 
his acquirements in literature were of a very 
confined scope, was, nevertheless, a man of 

d natural parts, and a great favourite with 

ddison, Steele, Tickell, and all the ‘ Whig 
literati’ of the time. He was made Secre- 
tary of State about 1719, shortly after Addi- 
son resigned. 

This letter, on which’ is written the last 
age of the Iliad, was sent to Pope, not long 
Before the writer of it came into office : 

“ Cockpit, Oc. ye Ist, 1719. 

«Twas yesterday morning out of town, and 
came directly here this morning, where I re- 
ceived your letter enclosed in a very fine one 
from Sir Godfrey Kneller. You'll easily ima- 
gine how mach I am concerned at the acci- 
dent w® has befallen him; but I comfort 
myself, since his hand and head, w® I could 
least have spared, remain in their former vi- 
our and condition. I don’t see why this mis- 
Grane is to be compleated by the loss of 
Dr. Arbuthnot’s and your good company, 
w you'll give me leave to expect to-mor- 
row at Battersea, where we will drink Sir 
Godfrey’s health, and make a new appoint- 
ment against his recovery. 

I am entirely, Dear Sir, Your’s, 
“¢ J, Craces.” 

What accident this was that befel the poor 
Knight, I never learned ; bat, jndging from 
what is here said, and a letter I once saw in 
Sir G.’s hand-writing, wherein he complains 
of being obliged to lie in bed, and invites the 

rson* addressed to come and sit with him, 

suspect it was a broken leg or some such 
unforeseen event. On the back of this, writ- 
ten at the bottom of the page in Pope’s little 
ugly hand, is the following— 

“ Mem.—End y* notes with a dedication to 
Mr. Congreve, as a memorial of our friend- 
ship, occasioned by his translation of his last 
part of Homer.” 

This passage, with its various readings, is 
on the letter by Hughes. Ji. 24. v. 684. 

Thou, too, old man, hast happier days beheld, 


In (children) once, [and progeny] excelled. 
riches in children once 





* Who this person was, I know not—the superscrip- 
tion is torn offi—probably Pope. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
DESTRUCTION OF ELMS IN THE PARKS; 
Tae Newspapers have noticed the destruc- 
tion of the elm- trees in St. James’s and Hyde 
Parks ; but this is not a novel case, and the 
cause is thus stated by Mr. Macleay (in a 
Report to the Ranger,) and inserted in the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal :— 

“ Of the evil which is mentioned above in 
general terms, St. James's and Hyde Parks 
afford us at present too many examples. The 
elm-trees in both, and particularly in St. 
James's Park, are rapidly disappearing, and 
unless decisive mieasures be soon taken to 
resist the progress of the contagion, we must 
not only expect every tree of this species to 
be destroyed in the Parks, but may have to 
Tegret the dissemination of the evil through- 
out the vicinity of London. 

_ “In St. James’s Park, which has more par- 
ticularly been subject to my examination, 
there are several species of beetle to be found 
attacking the elms. That species, however, 
which occasions all the havoc which we have 
now to lament in the Mall and Bird-Cage 
Walk, is the Hylesinus destructor of Fabricius, 


vered with hair, ‘haviig a polished black 
thorax, and brown wing-cases, may be seen 
in numbers running over the trunks of the 
elms from the end of March to the first days 
of July, but principally about the end of May 
or commencement of June. It may then be 
seen entering into holes, with which the bark 
appears perforated as though with a gimlet. 
It insinuates itself into these holes, or into 
the crevices of the bark, for the purpose of 
depositing its eggs. On stripping off a piece 
of the loose bark, we may easily at any season 
understand how the barking of trees is 
effected by these minnte animals, for the sur- 
face of the wood thus exposed presents to the 
view innumerable impressions, which may be 
compared to impressions or casts of large and 
broad scolopendre. 

“ The middle or body of this singnlar im- 
pression marks the path of the perfect female 
insect, while employed in laying her eggs, 
which is to her, as to most other winged in- 
sects, the immediate forerunner of death. 
From this tubular path, however, in which 
she deposits her eggs, the larve, which are 
hatched from these eggs, in the shape of little 


Government is in alarm at the devastation 
committed in their arsenals, by an insect well 
known to naturalists, under the name of 
Lymexylon navale.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
POETIC SKETCHES. 


Fifth Series. —Sketch the Second. 


INFIDELITY. 
And in that Castle was a pictured hall, 
Filled with all shapes of loveliness; and there, 
When the pale moon shone with her sweetest light, 
I saw three telling the same tale of love— 
I have remembered it. - - - 
There were three loyely pictures. In the first 
Is an Italian scene of summer beauty ; 
In the back -ground a vineyard, poplar stems 
Supporting the thick grapes which stretch across 
From each tree to the next in rich festoons 
Of green and purple drapery. Far behind 
A river loses itself amid green hills; 
And on its banks there stands a hunter yooh : 
White plumes are in the cap, which only press 
On one side his dark curls. The graceful boy 
Has one hand raised to the blue sky above, 
As calling the fair sun to hear his words 
And witness to their truth; and his bright eyes 





white apod worms, proceed nearly at right | 
angles, eating their way in parallel smaller | 
tubes, which, lying close to each other, effec- | 


tree. The larve remain feeding in the tree, 
generally between the bark and the wood, 
throughout the winter season. About the 
commencement of spring they assume the 
pupa or nymph state, and, before the end of 
this season, the bark of an infected tree begins 
to appear as if all its crevices were full of a 
very fine saw-dust. The last change of the 
insect takes place ; and being now winged, it 
tries to arrive at the external air, for the pur- 
pose of propagating its species, and laying its 
eggs in other trees. Each hole which now 
appears as if made with a gimlet, marks the 
exit of a perfect insect. In the first instance, 
the voracity of the larve ; and, in the second, 
the endeavours of the perfect insects to libe- 
rate themselves from the wood, particularly 
when such attempts are made by almost in- 
finite numbers, soon occasion the bark to fall 
in large pieces. The consequence is, that the 
new leaves only make their appearance to 
wither, and the tree perishes. 

“The early entomologists, little acquainted 
with metamorphosis, on finding the perfect 
Hylesinus destructor (le Scolyte of Geoffroy,) on 
dead or dying trees, erroneously considered 
their disease to be the cause, and not to be 
the effect of the insect’s appearaiite. Hence 
thie habitat of this species, in many of the 
older entomological works, is said to be rotten 
wood. The absurdity of this notion will, how- 
ever, be obviots, on the slightest investiga- 
tion of the evil, in its earlier stages. It is, 
for instance, allowed on ‘all hands, that the 
tree perishes by being barked; aud the 
mere inspection of any of the trees so barked, 
will sufficiently shew that the mischief is 
effected in the manner above stated.” - - - 

The Hylesinus destructor is peculiar to the 
elm, and it is recommended not to plant these 
trees where that pest prevails.—‘‘ In the year 
1780, an insect,* of the same natural family 
as the Hylesinus destructor, made its appear- 
ance in the pine-forests of the Hartz, and 
was neglected. In the year 1783, whole 


fuel, an end was nearly put to the mining 


or Scolytus destructorof Latreille, an insect of | operations of that extensive range of coun- 


which the history is briefly as follows— 


try. At the present moment, also, the French 








* A small beetle, with its head rather co- 


“* Bostrichus typographus, Fab.” 





forests h.d disappeared, and, for want of 


Are filled with passionate eloquence, and gaze 
On the soft eyes that now are fixed on his 
Oh! so undoubtingly!—and there it seems 


tually serve to separate the bark from the| AS he had paused in his full tide of vows 


n 


To look upon her as she looks on him, 


| Until the very colour of their eyes 


| Blend together: her soft blue orbs catch 
| The darkness of that youth’s, and his become 
| Filled with the gentle hue and light of hers, 
‘The girl is beautiful; hair, like the stream 

Of sunshine flung o’er snow, is on her brow ; 
Upon the cheek a blush shines, delicate 

As the first break of morning; and the wind, 
Amid a thousand roses, never kiss’d 

) One fresher than her lip. And there they stand— 
| Young, loved, and lovely. Surely there is truth 
| And happiness with them! - - - 

| Now for the second picture. She is there— 
That young and jant beauty !—bit how 
changed !— 
Sorrow can do the work of years, and love 
Is the heart’s worst of sorrows! On her brow 
How much has misery graved! Her cheek is 

flushed 

With bitter weeping, and the tears yet shine 
Upon the darkened lash! She stands beneath 
The shadow of a large old cedar-tree, _[night, 
Whose branches hang above the stream like 
Scattering a letter’s fragments ; yet one part 

Is in her hand, that cannot let it go— 
There is his name upon that last dear line. 
Her head is turned away from it. You feel 
One moment more it will be with the rest. 
Around the cedar-tree are cypresses, 
Making a solitude with their dark boughs, 
Just fit for slighted love ;—there it might weep 
With silence and with shade, in unison 
With its o’ershadowed hopes and wounded heart. 
Oh, the deep penalty of happiness !— 
At least of woman’s happiness. Young love, 
Alas! for the fond heart that yields to thee, 
Borne on by feelings, gushing Tike sweet waters 
Amid hope’s-gardens of the rose, at first 
Thro’ the green banks of confidence, to end 

In the red desart, there to waste away, — 

And be no more remembered. Is not this, 
Bewitching and false Love, the destiny 

Of those that trust in thee ?—Beyond the shade 
Of the dark ¢ypress is the self-same scene 

As in the other picture—the blue sky, 

Glorious in sunlight ; the same green clad hills ; 
And the bright river, which seems to rejoice 

At having pass’d the black cedar. In the midst 
Of the giad landscape is a gallant band— - 
Avbridal company. ‘The bride is there:  [Hair, 
White roses bind her veil and pearl-wreathed 
Thro’ which her changing cvlour, like a star 
Upon the twilight verge, glances tremulous. 
And by her side there is that hunter youth— 





————— 


if 
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Is he the bridegroom ?—ah ! that tells the tale! 
‘The common history of trusting love— 
Neglect and change. - - - 

In the last picture is no sanny sky— 


No landscape, with its grapes and leaves and 


jowers 
Revelling in summer, but a convent cell— 
With its dim grating, and its crucifix : 
Beside the skull an hour-glass. And here lies 
Upon the pallet the false hunter’s love. 
yong has most awful ap ot & , sad, 
» Strange, to see even the aged die; 
But about youth there is a confidence 
In life, that makes it terrible. But here, 
Fear is forgot in sorrow ; and the heart 
Goes back to the fair girl aud her first dreams 
Of hope and happiness, the purple flowers 
Springing beneath the rainbow-light of love 
Into such luxury ! Then comes the change— 
From utter confidence, to just a thought 
There is a shade of coldness ; then the pulse, 
Awakening to the torture of distrust, 
‘The hope that clings to the least glimpse of blue 
Amid a sky of murkiness ; the fear 
That sickens at itself; the fond deceit, 
That will not see the truth; the tenderness, 
That only asks to trust ; and, at the last, 
The knowledge we have known in vain so long 
Comes like a thunderbolt, and crushes. Then 
Loses the blue eye its full azure beauty, 
For tears have darkened it ; then the young cheek 
Fades in the autumn of the heart—despair ! 
And brow and lip grow sunk and wan, just like 
The pale inhabitant of this dim cell. 
‘The sun is setting, and one last red gleam 
Is on the sufferer’s forehead; and her eyes 
Are lighted strangely by it, yet the lids 
Droop heavily upon them ; and the cheek 
And wasted arms wear the cold marble hue 
Of parting life. The painter had just seized 
‘The broken heart's last pulse, and look, and 
breath. L. E. L. 





TRANSLATION OF THE ODE ON LORD BYRON, 
IN LAST LITERARY GAZETTE. 


), 
Victorious hymns no longer court the ear, 
The hosts of Greece the clouds of grief oppress, 
The hardy warrior drops th’ unwonted tear, 
And distant foes exult at our distress. 


2. 
He came to succour. But, alas! how soon, 
With him, the light of all our prospects fled ; 
Our sun has sought the darkness of the tomb, 


For Byron, friend of liberty, is dead ! 


' 3. 
A uew Tyrteus gladden’d all our land, 
Inspiring ev’ry soul with ancient fire ; 
But now, alas! Death chills his friendly hand, 
And endless silence sits upon his lyre! 


4. 
So some fair tree, which wav’d its shady head, 
And *d the heights where fam’d Parnassus 
Is torn by tempests from its earthy bed, [join’d,* 
And yields its beauties scatter’d to the wind. 


5. {la 
Oh, Greece! should England claim her right to 
His ashes where his valiant sires’ have lain ; 
Do thou, sweet mother of the Muses, say, 
That thou alone those ashes shouldst retain.+ 


6. 
Domestic joy he nobly sacrifie’d, 
To shun the path of pleasure was his doom— 
These for heroic dangers he despis’d; __ 
Then Greece, the land of heroes, be his tomb ! 





* Nec in bicepiti somniasse Parnasso.—Persius. 
+ Atis impossible to equal these lines in a translation— 
Eine, Moved, w pentepa ryuneic, 
Elves ténvoy mot 6 tis tev Moved. 
They are quite in the style of the ancient Greek poets; 
indeed the whole poem is more pure, for Romaic, than 
any I ever saw. The classical scholar must not suppose 
that unrépa isa syntactical error. I rather consider 
ita word of the nominative case, 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Traditions of 
Che Wiestern Wighlanvs. 
No. XIV. 
PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 


On a meadow at the Southern extremity of 
Loch Sheal, a very large sheet of fresh water, 
which divides the county of Argyle from that 
of Inverness, the Prince’s standard was raised 
by the Marquis of Tullibardine on the 19th of 
August 1745, in presence of the young Adven- 
turer, Cameron of Lochiel, and some. other 
gentlemen. The spot was long marked by a 
cairn of stones only, but the late Mr. Mac- 
donald, of Glenaladale, built a handsome 





Monument upon it, at a very considerable 
expense. Betore it was complied, <— 
promising young man died. A friend, who 
was well acquainted with his sentiments has 
however since written Inscriptions in. the 
English and Gaelic languages ; and another 
was written by the late celebrated Dr. James 
Gregory, of Edinburgh, in Latin. These have 
been cut on bronze, and were lately set y 

much to the gratification of the public. Th 
interesting Monument stands in one of the 
most sequestered and picturesque situations 
in the world, about fifteen miles from Fort 
William, on the line of road leading to Arisaj 

and the Hebrides. We have been favoured 
with copies of these Inscriptions, which we 


have the satisfaction to subjoin :— 


AVITUM. IMPERIUM. 


TRISTI. IMPRUDENTIA. AMISSUM 


PER. SUMMA. DISCRIMINA. RECIPERE. AUDAX. 
INFELIX. JUVENIS. 
CAROLUS. EDVARDUS. 
oo . pO. VEXILLU M. Feeroourr. 
GENEROSL Aki USTI. A.D. MDCCXL 


E 
SUZ. GENT 


RDORIS. CONSTANTISSIM &. FIDEI. 
T. PRECLARZ. VIRTUTIS. 
1S. ALIORUMQUE. MONTICOLARUM. 


QUL. IN. NOBILI. ILLO. QUAMVIS. INFAUSTO. 
PRINCIPIS. INCEPTO. 
SANGUINEM. PROFUDERINT. 

UT. ALIQUID. EXTARET. MONUMENTI. 


H 
IPSI. EHEU 


ANC. COLUMNAM. 
- TUNC. MORITURO. BREVI. 


FUTURAM. MONUMENTUM. 


A.D. 
ALEXANDER M 


MDCCCXIII. PONI. CURABAT. 
AC DONALD DE GLENALADALE. 


HUJUS. AGRI. DOMINUS. 
LECTISSIMUS. ORNATISSIMUSQUE. JUVENIS. 
INI REPTUS. 


QUO. FATO. 


Lé IV. DIE. JANUARIL, MDCCCXYV. 





ON THE SPOT WHERE 
PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD 
FIRST RAISED HIS STANDARD, 


WHE 
TO RECOVER A Rs 
ALEXANDER M: 


ON THE XIX. DAY OF AUGUST, MDCCXLV., 
N HE MADE THE DARING AND ROMANTIC ATTEMPT 
THRONE LOST BY THE IMPRUDENCE OF HIS ANCESTORS, 
rs COLUMN WAS ERECTED BY : 


I 
CDONALD, ESQUIRE, OF GLENALADALE, 


_ .rO COMMEMORATE THE GENEROUS ZEAL, 
. THE UNDAUNTED BRAVERY, AND THE INVIOLABLE FIDELITY 
OF HIS FOREFATHERS, AND THE REST OF THOSE 
WHO FOUGHT AND BLED IN THAT 
ARDUOUS AND UNFORTUNATE ENTERPRISE. 


THIS PILLAR IS NOW, 
ALAS! 


ALSO BECOME THE MONUMENT 
OF ITS AMIABLE AND ACCOMPLISHED FOUNDER, 


WHO 
BEFORE IT WAS FINISHED, 
DIED IN EDINBURGH ON THE IV. DAY OF JANUARY, 
mi 


DCCeXV. 
AT THE EARLY AGE OF XXVIII. YEARS. 





FHIR ASDAIR 
MAS MIAN LPAT LUAIDH, 
EIR SGEUL AINMEIL NAN LATHAIBH A THREIG, 
THIG DLUTH AGUS DIAN UMHLACHD! 
SO AM BALL 
AN D‘OISLICH PRIONSE TEARLICH a BHRATACH, 
NUAIR A SGAOIL A FIREN OIG A SGIATHIN, 
_A MORCHUIS ANMA, 
A CHOSNADH NA RIOGHACHD A CHAIL ATHRAICHIN, 
AGUS A THILG E EFEIN, 
GUN CHODHNADH GUN CHARAID 
AN UMCHD FIUGHANTACH NA FLATH MEAMNICH 
8S’ NA LAOCH TREUN, 
A THOGAIR ERI GUN ATHADH, 
A DHIOL A CHORACH NA CHALL AM BEATHE. 
/ MOR CHUIMBNE 
EIR AN RIOGHALACHD, AN DIOSLICHD AGUS AN CRUADAL, 

ANN S’ GACH GABHADH A LEAN; 

CHAIDH AN TUR SO THOGAIL, 
LEIS AN OIG UASAL URAMACH, 

CEANN AIDHE NA FEILE, 
ALLISTER DONUILACH TRIATH GHLINEALAIDIL; 
A CHAOCHAIL BEATHE AN DUNEDIN, 
BLIADHNE MDCCCXV 





D. M. L, 


AN. TUS AIDH, 
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DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN, 
On Saturday evening, this Theatre closed a 
successful season, with Much Ado about No- 
thing, and Charles the Second. An Address 
was delivered upon the occasion charac- 
terized by modesty and propriety—an ad- 
dress which claimed nothing but that to which 
the Proprietors are justly entitled, a laudable 


present, is distinctly marked by him. The| contrary has weakened what little interest it 
affectation of that elasticity of spirit and of| possessed, by dividing the character of the 
limb which youth alone can feel, is admirably | Yager into two parts, and making the one 
put on: “he talks of beauties that he never | who originally completes the bargain with his 
saw, and fancies raptures that he never| Satanic Majesty attempt his own release by 
knew,” with apparently the most heart-felt | the substitution of his friend ; the conse- 
glee ; and when in danger of detection or of | quence of whichis, that at the trial of the final 
ridicule, of both of which he is dreadfully | shots he is destroyed, and the lady and the 





zeal to do honour to Shakspeare and revive |"pon his opponents, and gets off with a bold 
the dying embers of legitimate Comedy and bet or a happy repartee, is of that descrip- 
Farce. tion which such an actor as Farren only can 
display. We have always thought that this 

HAYMARKET, gentleman wanted nothing but proper oppor- 
On Friday evening was produced, for the | tunities to convince the town that his talents 
first time, a new three-act Comedy, called | were of a very versatile nature, and we hope 
Married and Single. This piece, like many |that his present success will induce some of | 
others which have been represented of late, | our dramatists to pay him a little more atten- | 
exhibits no very favourable view of the state | tion than they have hitherto done; they may | 
either of our own drama or that of our neigh- | depend upon it, that if they can but write for 
bours. Some French writer, struck with the | him, he is the man to do justice to their efforts. | 
character of Lord Ogleby, separates it from|Cooper in the Nephew, and Vining in the 
the play in which he finds it, places it in no-|Servant, were each of them highly respecta- 
vel situations, and introduces it upon his own|ble. Pope and Mrs. Glover, who are rather 
stage. Mr. Poole, who, like most of our pre- | of the heaviest for light comedy, have little to 
sent dramatic writers, prefers pieces ready|do here, but what little they have to do is 
made to his hands to the toil and trouble of|done well. Mrs. Jones’s part was not so well 
drawing upon the resources of his own mind, | filled: the tone of coarseness and violence 
re-adapts the character to the English stage, | she throws into it is quite unnecessary; be- 
and thus, as in the case of Deaf as a Post,|sides it spoils the moral of the piece, for, 











' which was nothing more than the old farce of | much as we may be satisfied with the punish- 


the Deaf Lover submitted to this process, we|ment of the old man’s follies, we cannot 
have one of our own substantial English | but pity him when we find him dismissed for 
dishes turned into a French ragout, and then | the remainder of his days to such a terma- 
again brought back to.us freshly warmed up| gant as this. West is an improving young 
and presented as an enticing novelty. At the|man, and played the little part of the Law- 
Summer Theatres, however, our object is ra- | yer extremely well. The whole was greatly 
ther to langh than to admire; and if this ef-| applauded, and seems likely to have a suc- 
fect be produced, which in the present in-| cessful run. 

stance it certainly is, we must not let the win- 
try winds of rigid criticism visit too severely ENGLISH OPERA. 

the productions that are submitted to our |THE long-looked-for Opera of Der Freischiitz 
notice. Married and Single, then, contains the | was performed here for the first time on 
adventures of Beau Shatterly, an elderly gen- | Thursday evening. This strange and non- 





susceptible, the skill with which he Ve of pot are happily united. The chief object of 


attraction, however, was the music. The 
Overture was familiar to many, and expecta- 
tion was strongly raised as to the rest of the 
performance ; but as far as we can judge, the 
audience appeared to be miserably dis- 
appointed. We much doubt if there be a sin- 
gle Air that is likely to become popular, 
generally speaking, however scientific it may 
be. Itis extremely ineffective ; and a solitary 
encore, and that a very languid one, was the 
only token of approbation bestowed upon any 
part of it. Braham had a great deal to get 
through ; and, notwithstanding he exerted 
himself to the utmost, and was in very fine 
voice, yet we have rarely seen his brilliant 
acquirements displayed to so little advan- 
tage. The other performers also, particularly 
Miss Noel, Cooke, and Bennet, did all they 
could; but the natural weight of the piece 
was insurmountable. The Incantation Scene 
in the second act, whichis a business altogether 
of machinery, was tolerably well managed ;. 
but the Opera we fear will never please the 
public or reward the proprietor. If it has 
been performed, as the bills announce, in all 
the theatres of Germany with the greatest 
success, we can only come at this conclusion 
—that the Germans are more easily satisfied 
than we are, or that our tastes are “ wide as 
the Poles asunder.” 





VARIETIES. 


Improvement in the Arts.—An exhibition of 
rather a novel nature took place at the West- 


tleman, whose chief anxiety is not only to be-|natural production is founded upon one of| end of the town one day last week. A gentle- 


lieve himself still young, but that others | those stories which are sopopular in Germany, 
should entertain the same opinion, He| and which, as far as our recollection serves 
dresses like a boy, talks like a boy, and acts | us, is simply to this effect: a Huntsman, who 
like a boy ; and the scrapes of various sorts | aspires to the office of ranger of a certain 
which he gets into, in consequence of this ab- | forest, has attempted in vain to surpass his 
surd vanity, are put into the most ludicrous | companions in the skill they exhibit in shoot- 
points of view, and afford abundance of|ing at the target, for, do all he can, he gene- 
amusement. There is not, it is true, much | rally misses his aim and retires from his at- 


plot in the oe but there is a great deal of|tempts defeated and disgraced. After one 
incident an 


man drove a curricle and pair through the 
principal streets, the harness of which was 
wholly of brass, and made a very splendid 
appearance. Though hardly adapted fur com- 
mon use, it seems admirably calculated for a 
state harness. The proprietor, we under- 
stand, proposes it as a military bridle, to re- 
sist sabre-cuts. 

Improved Furnace.—A Correspondent in- 


excellent contrivance ; and many | of these unsuccessful efforts, whilst lamenting | forms us, that a new Forge has been invented 


of the scenes of equivoque are some of the | his misfortune, he isencountered by a stranger | and erected at Belper, in Derbyshire, for the 


best we have ever witnessed on the stage. 


in the garb of an Old Soldier, who of course| manufactory of horse-shoe nails, bat which 


Of these, we should distinguish the arrest of | turns out to be the “common enemy of man,” | is vouched for as likely to be extremely bene- 


the old gentleman in the place of his nephew, 


and who, after inquiring into the cause of his| ficial in the forging of all small articles, either 


which is very naturally and easily brought} sorrow, cheers him with the promise, that,| of iron or steel, as a greater number of work- 
about by his own reiguing passion ; and the | upon certain conditions, he will teach him how| men may be employed at the same time and 
announcement cf the “‘ two ladies in the|to cast seven bullets which shall never miss| with the same fuel, than in any common far- 
coach,” which causes so much confusion and | their aim. The conditions proposed are these: | nace upon the old construction. We under- 


dismay to the young painter. Nor must we 


that after the Huntsman shall have used six of| stand Mr. Spencer is the inventor and paten- 


forget the winding up of the party, when the | the balls for his own advantage, the seventh| tee, and that it is his intention very shortly to 
old gentleman returns to his own house fa-| shall be for the benefit of the old gentleman| have one erected in London, for the inspec- 
mished and fatigued, and finds his bed taken | himself. The terms are agreed upon between| tion of those interested in such manufactures. 


down to make room for the card-tables and the | them; the Huntsman, with his six bullets 
supper, finished by the fiddlers and the ser-|carries all before him; but the seventh 


»} Claqueurs.—A French paper saysthatmeans 
,| are taking to free the Parisian theatres of those 


vants. Farren, in the superannuated Beau, is} which is par excellence the trial-shot by| scandalous nuisances known by the name of 


the principal support of the drama, and is all 
that the audience or the author can possibly | heart, takes an oblique direction, and, to hi 
Wish for. He is not only perfectly unique in his| ineffable dismay, destroys his own mistress 


which he is to obtain his office and his sweet-| claqueurs, or hired clappers. The evil has, it 


s| seems, risen to so intolerable a height, that 
!| decent people refrain from going to the pit, 


dress and outward appearance, but he has stu-| The Devil then appears in propria persona, | which is abandoned to these mercenaries. 


died the part with the greatest nicety, and|and carries off with him his devoted victim. 


James II.—In digging the foundations for 


never, for an instant, forgets what he should | Upon these materials the present Drama has| the steeple of a new church which is building 
doing, or relapses into carelessness. The|been founded, but we cannot say much for|at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, the workmen 


line which the difference of manners has pro-| the ingenuity the author has displayed in th 
duced in half a century, between the beau of | employment of his subjects. Without addin 
the last age and the Tom and Jerry of the 











e|lately found, on the site of an old chapel, 
g|three leaden boxes; one of which bore an 


























any thing to this slender fabric, he on the! inscription, indicating that it contained a part 


poremces 
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of the mortal remains of James the Second, 
King of England, who died at Saint-Germain 
the 16th September, 1701. The mayor, on 
being informed of the circumstance, assem- 
bled the Municipal Council, and in the presence 
of the governor of the castle and of the rector 
of the parish, he directed that these royal 
relics should be deposited under the principal 
altar of the provisional church. There is every 
reason to believe that one of the other boxes 
contains the remains of the Princess Louisa 
Maria, of England, danghter of James. the 
Second, That Princess also died at Saint- 
Germain on the 17th April, 1712. It is said 
that the English of distinction at Paris intend 
to have a tomb constructed for the purpose of 
receiving the remains of a Prince whose mis- 
fortunes Louis x1v. endeavoured so magnani- 
mously to alleviate. 

Parisian Air Balloon.—An aérostatic expe- 
riment, lately made at the Champ-de-Mars, 
was entirely unsuccessful. At three o'clock, 
a pilot balloon was sent up, and was soon lost 
in the clouds. The preparations for the large 
balloon, accompanied by four small ones, 
forming a kind of aérial flotilla, were very 
tedious; and it was six o’clock before there 
were any signs of setting off. Several repairs 
were from time to time necessary; but it 
seems that they were insufficient, for, from 
half-past six to seven, the attempts made to 
raise the balloon were fruitless. The car 
being thought too heavy, a basket was substi- 
tuted, in which the aéronaut placed himself, 
but still without success. At length the police 
interfered, and forbade the continuation of a 
scene which might have had amore disastrous 
termination. The interior of the Champ-de- 
Mars was vacant, with the exception of the 
centre, where the experiment was going on, 
afid- where a number of military were assem- 
bled, but the exterior walks were crowded 
with the curious, and the heights of Chaillot, 
facing the bridge of Jena, presented a very 
animated coup d’eil, These disinterested 
spectators remained at their post, after the 
Champ-de-Mars had become empty ; and al- 
though they clearly saw that the operation 
had failed, they still waited like the shepherd 
of whom Virgil speaks : 

¢ stupet inscius, alto 
Accipiens sonitum saxi de vertice, pastor.’’ 
Paris Paper. 

‘Naval Anecdotes.—“ There are three things, 
young gentleman,” said Nelson to one of his 
midshipmen, in the war of 1793, ‘“* which you 
are constantly to bear in mind. First, you 
must always implicitly obey orders, without 
attempting to form any opinion of your own 
respecting their propriety. Secondly, you 
must consider every man your enemy who 
speaks ill of your king: and Thirdly, you 
must hate a Frenchman as you do the devil,” 

At the reduction of Martinique the sailors 
served on shore transporting the artillery; 
and during a period of five weeks performed 
actions that almost exceed probability. Their 
laborious exertions were very great. One 
day, when the Commander-in Chief of the 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Mr. H, Ellis (British Museum) states, that he is not 
the editor of an edition of Walton’s Lives, announced 
for publication by Mr. Major, and that his name has 
been used without his permission. 

There is announced as nearly ready for publicati 


scriptions and Views of Cities and thei i y 

9025-4128 ; Travels in Italy and other Cournot’? 

ference to the Arts, 4129-4398 ; Catalogues of Collecting, 

of Works of Art, 4399-4594; Works on Horsemanthw - 
529 ; On Bibliography, 4630-4667; Mytholory 





Journals of the Sieges of the Madras Army, in 1817, 
1818, and 1819 ; with Observations on the System accord- 
ing to which such Operations have usually been con- 
ducted in India. By Ensign Lake, of the Madras En- 
gineers. 

M. Salvandy’s new novel belongs to the Chateau- 
briand class. The title is Islaor, or the Christian Bard. 
This novel is short ; the incidents are i ting, and 
the dénowement unexpected.— Paris Letter. 

We are very shortly to have anew novel from the 
pen of M. Picard, author of Jacques Fauvel, L’ Eraité, &c. 
The Gil Blas of the Revolution is to be the title of this 
new production. —I/d. 

Count Dam, member of the Academy, and the author 
of a French translation of the Odes of Horace, has just 
published Une Epttre sur les Progrés de la Civilization ; 
adressé & M. le de la Rochefoucault.—Id. 

The Memoirs of ‘hibaudeau, forming part of the col- 
lection of Memoirs of the Revolution, have appeared 
Few works merit equally the attention of the public. 
Thibaudeau filled the most important offices in the va- 
rious ggvernments that have succeeded each other during 
the last thirty years. He saw all the interior of the 
Convention, the Directory, the Consulate, and the Em- 
pire; and his Memoirs present a sort of national gallery 
of historical paintings, striking portraits, and amusing 
sketches.—Id. 

Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope have found a very good 
translator in M. Albert Montémont, author of a Voyage 
aux Alpes and Lettres sur VAstronomie. The transla- 
tion is faithful, and the French poetry in which it is 
given is very brilliant —Id. 

Travels in Japan.—(Wirtzburg, July 10.)—We have 
lately received the following account of our worthy 
countryman, the celebrated traveller Dr. Phillip Francis 
Von Siebold. His letter is dated from Dasima, near 
Nangasaki, in Japan, of the 18th of October 1823, and 
contains the following particulars :—‘ I have arrived 
safely in Japan, and live bappily ; constantly engaged in 
researches in natural history and medicine, as | have 
the rare good fortune to visit this imperfectly known 
country, and to make myself acquainted with it as far 
as circumstances will allow. I am now engaged in 
writing a treatise under the following title—‘ De his- 
torie naturalis in Japania Statu, nec non de augmento, 
emolumentisque in decursu perscrutationum expectan- 
dis, cui accedunt spicilegia faune Japanice.’”’ This 
essay will be printed at Batavia. Dr, Von Siebold will 
remain six years in Japan, and we may expect from this 
accomplished traveller many valuable additions to 
science. He promises to send by the next ship an ac- 
count of his voyage, and of every thing remarkable that 
has fallen under his notice. 

Rome, June 1824.—His Holiness the Pope has just 
purchased for the Vatican Library the curious and va- 
luable collection of Count Cicognara, which is especially 
rich in works with marginal notes of eminent men; 
such as belonged to Mariette, D’Agincourt, Villoison, 
and Maffei. Several of his most valuable books are from 
the sale of the Duke of Marlborough’s collection, from the 
library of Bianconi, secretary to the Academy at Milan, 
which was remarkable for superb editions. The Cata- 
logue. in 2 vols..8vo. contains 4800 Numbers, arranged 
as follows :—On the Fine Arts in general, 1-65; Works 





T, 248-270 ; On Sculpture, 271-287; Introductions to 

rawing, Painting, Works on Proportion and Anato- 
my, 288-369; Writings on Architecture, 370-748; On 
Modern Theatrical Architecture, 749-7"3 ; On the Ancient 
ditto, 764-801; Works on Perspective, 802-874; O; 
Buildings, Bridges, Fountains, Gardens, Machines, and 
other subjects connected with Architecture, 875 971; 
Poetical Works, On Artists and Works of Art, {72-1044 ; 
Works on the Beautiful in the Fine Arts, 1045-1076; 


s 


{among these is the first edition of Theuerdank ;} Col- 
lection of Letters relative to Arts and Antiquity, 1131- 
1229; Relations and Memoirs respecti ubjects of 
Art, 1230-1284; Statutes of Academies, Almanacks and 
Journals relative to the Arts, 1285-1367 , Descriptions of 
Festivities, Processions, Funerals, &c. 1368-1548 ; Works 
on the Manners and Costames of various Nations, 1459- 


army met Captain Harvey’s detachment of 829; Works with Allegori¢al Pictares, 1830-1977 ; 


seamen on the road, they, being ignorant that 
a battery was appointed for them to serve in, 
surrounded the General, and offered him 
their services, swearing they thought it d—d 


hafd ‘to have all work and no fighting ; and | and Indian Antiquities, 2508-2552 ; Of the Etrasean and 
hoped his honour would let them have some 
sharé in it, Upon the General replying, 
“ Well, my lads, you shall have a battery to 
Mears ha a saluted him with three 


aie leds 


Works on religious Matters, and Biographies, with = 
traits, 1978-2144; Lexicons on Artists and Arts, 2145- 
2180; Single Lives of Artists,2181-2419. The Ist volame 
ends with the Essays on Physiognomy, 2420-2474.—The 
2d volume: On Antiques in general, 2475-2507. Then 
comes the Description of the Greek, Arabic, Egyptian, 
Italian before the time of the Romans, 2553-2642; Of the 
Greek, Italian, and Herculanean, 2643-2723 ; Works on 
Numismatology and ——— Stones, 2724-3083 ; On 
Inscriptions, 3089-3160; Various Works which could not 
be placed under any of the preceding heads, 3161-3364, 
Rare and s — — on pe and Galleries, 

5 Works om Museums of Sculpture, 3474-3565 ; 
Works ou Aneient and Moder. Reme, 3566-3982 ; De. 





other religious Subjects, 4688-4759 ; A ig ohn 
m Works, 4760-4800. 5 Appendix of bts. 


LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE 0 : 

Hawkins’s Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts, and Oplcivs 
2 vols. small 8vo. 20s,—Brydzes’s Letters on the soho 
ter and Poetical Genius of Lord Byron, post 8yo. 9¢ 
Marshall’s Naval Biography, vol. 2. part 1. Syo, sa 
Talbot's Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas, 9 vols, 
8vo. 2ls.—Macculloch’s Highlands and Western Isles 
of Scotland, 4 vols. 8vo. 37. 3s.—Ellis’s Historical Let- 
ters, 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 16s.—Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s.—Redwood, a Tale, 3 vols, l2mo 
2is.— Theresa Marchmont, a Tale, 12mo. 39-64, 
Maturin’s Five Sermons on the Errors of the Roman 
Catholic. Church, 8vo. 5s.—Bong’s Select Discourses, 
8vo. 12s.—Gradus ad Cantabrigiam, 8vo. 8s.—J % 
Typozraphia,or Printer’s Instructor, 2vols. 32mo. ll. 10s, 
large paper, 3!.—Syder’s Examinations for Apothecaries? 
| moe gaan 5s. 6d.—Dodsley’s Annual Register, 1828, 

vo. 16s. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLI. 


_ July. Thermometer. Bar 
Thursday...... 15 | from 56 to 77 | 29084 po 
Friday ........ 16 eves 64— 75 | 3002 — 30-04 
Saturday ...... 17 see- 64— 75 | Suid — 90} 
Sunday ........ 18 s+es B— 72 | 30-19 — ot 
Monday, ....... 19 |. .... 48— 77 | 8033 — gnge 
Tuesday....,... 20 esos B— 76 | 3035 — 90-99. 
Wednesday .... 21 «+e» 9— 77 | 30-20 stat. 








Prevailing wind, NE. and NW. Generally ch 
little rain on the 16th and 18th._— Rain fallen ‘NS ofan i . 

Though scarcely any mischief was experiériced in this 
particular spot by the dreadful storm of the 14th instant, 
we regret to state, from accounts received since our 
that most of the nein nenring parts have sustained gr 
damage. Within a distance of eight miles hailstones f 
having a di rather ding an inch and a quar- 
ter ; and the effects of the storm extended from the SW. 
to the North full forty miles. 

Edmenton. C. H. ADAMS, 


Errata in our last :—The name of the Greek poetess is 














‘the . : Ww : : 
on Painting, 66-247 ; On Engraving on Wood and Cop Coralagne te. WG <7 MP LAS 


Works which are adorned with fine Designs, 1077-1130 | Fs mne SON? Eavlian? comprising Three brarien 04 athe 
y 
es 


Palli, not Pulti.—The line engraving after a preture of 
Cologne by Turner (mentioned under the head Fine 
Arts,) should have been assigned to Mr. Goodall instead 
of Golding. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The papers on the Greek Lexicon, offered so Jate as 
they were, could not even be noticed last week; and we 
do not now think they would suit the Literary Gazette, 
as we never like to enter into the disputes of others. 

Several! late Correspondents must abide ti! next week. 

We have Let Dick’s Lodgings long enough ; any more 
would be an incumbrance. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-Mall.—The 

ioe “PinssTch Decca nee oetich pebects, ts poe dois fe 
te in the Morning until 6 in the venin oy eae ae 
JO YOUNG, 


Healing the Sick in the Temple,” who have not already received 


their Impressions, may receive them » of the re- 
mainder Uf their Subscriptions, at the British Gallery, daily. 





William § "s Cat , Bristol.—Just published, 
A CATALUGUE of an Extensive Collection 
of BOOKS; containing many scarce and valuable Works 
in Divinity, Ecclesiastical History, Sermons, Greek and Latia 
Classics, no yo Foporrsphy < See Tjinoey, 
t oyages ai ravels, ogra ata 
Arts end Beienees, Law, Meticine’ ast Mice! janeous Literature 
po N pey Selling at the low Prices affixed, 
STRONG, 3, Clare-street, Bristol, where Ca 
had, price 3s. each, returned to Purchasers ; and of ona 
man Ee. ndon ; Mr. Upbam, Bath ; Mr. Willi: 
ham; Messrs. Kaib & Lang’ " Worcester; Mr. ' 
eter; Mr. Jenkins, Swa.sea ; and other Booksellers. 
+++ A liberal Price given for Libraries, or Parcels of Books. 








School Books.—Reduced Price. 
GCHOOLMASTERS and the Public aft La 
Hy inf d i 
ph. p tee for the be debe established Boon of 
EDUCATION, the Proprietors are enabled to reduce their : 
as follows :— 
Bigin' Eoslioh Class-Book - - 











by ae ing Exercises : : —— 95. 6d, — 38. = ‘ 
Joyce’s Arithmetic ~ : - —— gs. 6d.— gr = 
—+——__--—— Key te : : —— 3s. Gd. at Pi 
Mavor’s ers of Short-Hand - - —— 7. 6d. = Ge. = 
Classical Sagfich Poetry Set &. to ge 64. = 
—- Selection of the Lives of Plutarch, abridged — 6s. > ai - 
; rs me jetiowary. + Ligeg 7 ae 
ardy Eres Pbbeseics Dictionary + 9s. sae k 
9 versal Hi . — oe. - - 
fake Arithmetician’s Guide + => gs. od. — 2 6d > 
Printed for Levyman, Hurst, Revs, Orme, Brows, & Ge. 
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"NIGHT'S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE.-— 

Mr. KNIGHT respectfully announces, that in consequence 

some peculiar circumstances connected with the unexpected 

jon of a recent poe in 4 Court of Cette 
t 


Ni ect Magazine to ‘the 31st instant. 
atte Bast, ie 1gth, 1824 
Meteorology: ogy.—In 8vo. 16s. with Flats: f \ aostumenn) Diagrams, 


METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS and OB- 


SERVATIONS ; 1 embracing, among others, the fllents 
On the of the 


ing tn Radiation of Hy Heat in the o pensepecte— Oe | Meteorological 
Fs Parmer at 
' 3, FREDERICK D ANIELL, ERS. 


Printed for Thomas & George Underwood, Fleet-street. 


—This day, 6s. boards, 
que mH ANNUAL REGISTER: or, a View of 


istory, Politics. and Literature of th ¥ ri 
has at Bh Baldwin, Cradock, ‘ & Jor Oulidge x 
iJ. Peat Hm & Co.; *icltery & Son; Hardi 
; Sherwood & Co. ; ites, 44 ‘Adams, & Co. ; ; G&W. 
eh cea A Leen 5 & Simpkin & Marshall. 
¢ early Volumes havi rinted, com- 
tt Work a now be had me esth the General Index 

















convens HONS on MINERALOGY ; with 


e ved r. and ya from ori, inal Draw- 
pet pe at Apt eres of Minerals, including 
ia tly pat Specimens 
Printed for rete urst, Rees, Orme Brows, & Green, 
and sold by w Mawe, 149, 
Paine plan of ¢ siraee Conversations is happily cieived, and it 


ieee with Dey _ mat ah We may, therefore, unhesi- 


his wi the most desirable Text 
Books That have teened from the British press.”"— Monthy Rev. 


ake 4s. in c: of Nery eal 
pace » im an elegan 

ia (Second Series) consist- 

Scenery. Designed by Mr. CLARK. 

a of even greater variation than the 

‘ards is inc The ooebtinn or 2 











y y 
BILLINGTONIAN SYSTEM of SINGING, 
in Twelve Golden Rules. As an Addenda to the celebrated 
Glee, “ bag my Apollo’s Reply.” Dedicated to the Miss Oriels. 
ye vob, «. ollinis magis verum 
P Oc, Fesponsum est.— 7% 
*Le iain Tieate Ler pony comprendono Volumi on » 
Signore che si iniziano al Canto (ma sono in modo pid 
lare in 0 di gratitadine Tatitolae alle amiche pit’ Autore, 
le amabili e dotte dilettanti in Musica, Signorine Oriels.)— 
i anni hy dato all’ uctore facolts di 
id non ostante 
ggio pud ritrarsi dalle 
quanto sd e posso, che 
€on somma attenzione si poteervine i piedi de ogni umidita.” 
Tommaso Billington. 
** Pensando che nulla 2 fatto ov’ altro rimanga a farsi.”’— Lucan. 
Vide Golden Rules, trans by the Savant Florentine Sig. Guide 
Sorelli, pregere ss i Letteratura Italiana, at 35, Regent Circus, 
Piccadilly .—Preston, Dean-street, Soho.—Price 2s. in English. 


FERUSSAC’ S UNIVERSAL BULLETIN of 
SCIENCE.—The BULLETIN UNIVERSEL is one of those 
porary which claim the attention of every well informed 
it presents monthly, in a methodical shape, all new 

facts relating to the Arts and Sciences, collected from all parts 
of the civilized world, it has been considered as supplying a grand 
desideratum of the age, and accordingly been received every 
where with extreme interest. The — statement will give 

> ay of its contents: An octavo v 
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P sovra 
con Tossi ed Infredd 








»niawun 
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me of 36 sheets, printed 

Ng more matter than 
nts monthly nearly 

iences. These articles 






900 articles on the principal facts in 
ate edited by a Select Committee a Two hundred of the Sava 
of Paris, who collect the substance of all the Journals of the ci- 
vilized world, and announce, or vother analyse, the Works of all 
ountries; whilst an active co ndence with Learned Socie- 
ties, and the most celebrated men, is an unfailing source of inte- 
resting intelligence. The Bulletin, in short, is intended to con- 
nect the man of science and the man of business, by serving as a 
channel of communication and regular correspondence between 
them; to ae oer ss all nations a mutual interchange of 
ideas and roe 3 and to ~ bo earliest account of new 
works, new facts, new processes, 0: i 
The Bulletin is divided into Bight | Section 
may be had This a 
rious tastes and occupations which divide society. 
ner the 8 ry the e By aes the natural 
























ek a may retin amount to the 
Y 
Printed ted for Sam Jameel Leigh, ar Sercad ned sold by 
i iret settee “ofthe cMiyrisramasd esigned by Mr. Clark, 
bad, price 15s. in ~ OE aes 
na, Mogg’s Edition n of Paterson’s Roads. 


Dedicated (by permission, = Majesty, 
In Sro. with an ay ly new Set <s - 16s. boards; or 
half-bound, with parchment bac Edition of 


PATERSON’S ROADS of ihe LAND and 
WALES, and the SOUTHERN PART of SCOTLAND. 
By EDWARD MOGG. 
B.. - Edition is serine a] a plan entirely ~rvpe ont the 
dition 


pumerous new Roads and new ‘Rincpeares: with original 
aed corvct Accounts nts of Nobh n’s Seats, Snci- 


antic Scenery, Curiosities, and other remarkable 

it the Kingdom. 
for Beaceneeey Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Co.; 
ratock. & & Joys J. Booker; Rod- 


Meas GM eW.Be B. Whietakcrs J ae Eaten & 
iB. Moss; and John Th & Co. 


On Fare aye _ be ve plished, im 1 very large 8vo. vol. 


seas Sees ot Tinie, a reat be iclivereas? eerehert 
E LIBRARY eons NION; or, the Young 




















Man’s Guide and the Old Man’s 5 Comfort i in the Choice of a 

aves. Rev. BDIN + N, F.R.S, 8.A. 

i} Work the Author has. voured to furnish his Coun- 
trymen with a Manual towards the acquisition ul and 4 
lwable, as well as rare and curious Works, in the several depa: 
ments of Di oon i Travelat the 


day A > a the Biography ¥ 


Se f Prices of the 
and uncommon Works are noticed for the conve- 
pent 5 od is also a Synoptical Table of Con- 


There i 
tents, and a General Index. A few Co 
» to with the other W 


a jing, es eggs & Lestel, Finsbury-square ; 


aa Gallerves of 
Tila tey ore lished, by suthorty site tly printed in 8vo. 
and embellished with Bagravings by brat Ariat, price 12s. 


Bes LALERIE SP PRINTING and 
SCULPTURE oes comptising ¢ 4 | creer Work of Fine 
Hy > ocpal Gocctine: Bc. mc WestM F 


vn 
oy Wa Haw seas Ay ore he Rew Th Portraits ane8 feteeier +h 





Findla: 
Geico eer deed wie rn of Ct 
jouse at 
stein’s}, the Marquis of Stafford ‘s, Kensington Palace, St-James’s 
Falere, Museum, Mr. T. Hope’s, the sentation 
orks at the Royal jeademy, the Marb es of the Parthenon, 


the epg and Galleries of the illustrious and 
:Paeid for Sherwood, Jones, & Co. pacteeete ren: 


a in 18mo. 1 bd. 
S’ITINERARY of ITALY; or, 
temaese Be. that interesting Country.” With 
Maps. i Rome — ita os enlarged. 

ré o me and its Environs. 
ma set ihe Cie City, a Guide to the e Curiosities, and Forty 


Additions, 12s, bd. 
Vasi's New Picture o fN apies and i its Environs. 











With @Map, ee Views. 18mo. 10s. 6d. 
Orgiaazi’s ern Map of italy, ‘on a large 
ing R ae an one or the Northern Part only, includ- 


Italian i Interpreter; consisting of 


Vi 
enact Mode Pre 4 Dalacs “te ba halt 


‘ish and RL with the 


for Samuel Lei, Strand and Baldwin, 
sae er Sanaa Leigh, Seu all Booksellers 


the pet To the en: rineet the architect, the historian, 

the philologist, the geographer, the sutiquaryy the soldier—all 

may derive information from it. Six Monthly Vols. in separate 
ions, for 1824, are no he 

The following is a List of t different Divisions of the Work :— 

1. Bulletin des Sciences ele. 
Chimiques - Annual Subseription 

jogie 
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— Aartcls Peony be ke. - 





1 
10 
10 
1 
5 








Pee S 
eocce®| 


1 
1 
1 
1 
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Gé Ez 





Publique, Voyages, | ke. i a once te Phitotogte : 5 
015 





Militaecs 





Price of t the complete Work per Aunam 81. 8s. 
Printed for Treuttel & Wirtz, Treuttel, junior, & Richter, 
30, Soho-sq 


cm seen 


This day, with 2 of PL 
E ‘ EMENTS of ROEOGy. 

Pre: R it of th 1 » 
Printed for Jobn Anderson, tom ae Peo een 
& R. — Stationers’ Hall Court, Lewten. 





ne and Zelite—In 12mo. price 4s. 

(AROLINE and ZELITE; or, ‘Transatlantic 
Tales, taken from Real Life. Dedicated to Colonel David 

Stewart, of Garth. By ANNA WHITE SMITH 

London: Published by Charles Fred. Cock, Paternoster-row- 





ESsa¥ on the BENEFICIAL DIRECTION 
“i hatte AR 2 Steg gl 
Printed pny Longman, Hurst, Rees, € 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 7: 
MISSIONARY “JOURNAL ar ana" MEMOIR of 
the Rev. JOSEPH WOLF, Missionary tothe owes Written 
by Himself. Revised and edited by JOHN N BAYFO RD, Esq. F.S.A. 
London: Printed for James eng (late One, Duncan & Co.) 
37 Paternoster- rene and 295 Hol 


- Barrister at Law. 
Set Brown, & Green. 








REA t.—In Svo. price 15s 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on the LAW of 
PATENTS for INVENTIONS, and of COPYRIGHT; illu» 
trated with Notes of the Principal Cases. 

y RICHARD GODSON, Esq . Barrister at Law. 
London: Printed for aes Butterworth & Son, Fleet-street. 





*s New es.—In 2 vols. 12m 
HOW to be RID of a WIFE, | ‘the tity 
of ANNANDALE. Tales, by Miss SPENC cE. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
may be had, by the aT: Auther, 


whom 
Old Stories. In 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
Letters from the North Hi Highlands, during thé 


Summer of 1816. In 8vo. 10s. 6d. bow 





Thomson’s Conspectus.—Fifth Edit. including the Alterations in 
the ry London Phermacopeia, with an Appendix on Poi- 
sons S o! poran P. 

Anal is of PEC Waters price 5s. Pocket Edition of 

CONSPECTUS of the PHARMACO- 

PCEIAS of the LONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 

COLLEGES of = a being a Practical Compendium 

ot Materia Medica a x“. 

By ANT ONY ‘TODD THOMSON, F.L.S. &e. 
+ 32, Fleet-street ; 





Printed for Thomas & George Underw 
and Burgess & Hill, Great Windmill-street. 


‘ollowi Works are just published, by A. Constable & Co. 
"Edenbareh Sarat, Robinson. & Co. Londen; and may be had 


of all 
and some of the 





TOUR in GERMANY, 

Southern Provinces of the Austvian Empire, in the Years 

1821, 1822. In 2 vols. small 8vo. price 16s. rds. 

Sine is one of the best Tours in Germany which we have re- 
ouutly seen. The author is a man of sound arte aul and even 
where the novelty is not great, he succeeds, b: uous 

style and an acuteness of remark, in bringing bie pw ects before 
the reader in a very interesting manner.’ zette, 





IN THE PRESS. 
On the ist of Au 2 vols. 
(TALES of a TRAVELLER. By the Author of 
The Sketch Book.—Printed for John Marray, Albemarle-st 





In a few days will be published, in 2 vols. Post 8vo- price 16s. 

praly yond the ITALIANS in the NINE- 
ENTURY ; a View of the Civil, Political, and 
Morals State tty that thet Cguniry wih aarruice on Modern Italian 
ure. 

“* After the last peace 1 returned to the land of my childhood : 
1 found every thing altered, and myself almost a stranger in my 
own country. | wande then about Ital » adding fresh informa- 
tion to old recollections; and from both I _— exhibit a sketch I 
hope not altogether uninteresti 


aden: Printed for te Koighte Pail ait East 





ior published MI Two Parts i oss 
caus iSM and AR MINTANIS compared 
in their PRINCIPLES and DENCY ; or, the Doctrines 
General Redemption, as tela eet by the Members of the Church 
bef England, and by the early Dutch Arminians, exhibited in their 
Seciaterss Evidence, and iv their Connection with the Civil and 
ae us Liberties of Mankind. By JAMES NICHOLS. 
elancthonis ac Johannis So ww discipulos ferme videas 
benos ac lenes: Contra, Calvini ros, et tales qualem in maxi- 
mam partem humani generis Deata esse sibi imaginantur. Tan- 
tum refert quo utaris ‘ore | ’—Grotius.—Lendon: Prin 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 








** We have been very much struck with a woth of of great ability, 
lately p sh din opr ey the production of a young advo- 


cate, w under the title of * ‘our in eee in 1820, 1821, 
1822.’ °—Morning Chronicle, July 7, 1824. 


Extracts from a Journal, written on the Coasts 
. Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in the Years 1820, 1821, and 1829. 

Captain = Hall I, Royal rere ‘Author of A Voyage to Loo 
ks oes In 2 vols. small 8v 2. 34 Edition. 

** Considerable wasleaty ‘naving been Rapoionod as to the cli- 
mates on the coast of the Pacifie ean, there has been added to 
the Appendix a brief notice on this subject, a from a 
tailed ae po memoir, Sree « Ban 3S es . Bernie, R.S: 

on of t e ay face to 
Hwae, R & Co. 90 i and 8 Pall- “Mall, London. 

“If I am farther called u ate describe the value of a full 
intercourse with South ‘Ametica, 1 shall refer to a — —— 

ublication, which I , eapeen every man has read, ai 

now every man ought to read, | mean Capt. Basil tia’s Work 
on South America. The whole book was one orpument showing 
the importance of that trade to this couutry. knew bet- 
ter than Ng re Hall how to derive information from the most 
—_ ly trifling conversations, and to give from them the most 

nowledge of the habits "and feelings of the volo 
es of Sir Jas, Mackintosh in t 


House of Com 
Petition g the hone a of the the City voi baw 








on ti 
don, praying _ the 
States of South America. 


New sine of Swift’s Works, by Sir W. Scott, Bart. 

The Works of Jonathan’ Swift, D D. Dean of of 
St. Patrick’s, Dubli taining additional Letters, Tracts. 
Poem Kot Kitherto published. With Notes, and « Life of ¢ me 
Author. By Sir Walt iter Scott, “Bart. ad edit. with 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
6d. 
A VOYAGE to COCHIN CHINA. 


By JOHN WH Lieut. in the United States Navy. 
Printed for Lougman, wits Bette Orme, Brown, & Green. 


MONODY on the DEAT Hi of LORD BYRON. 
By THOS. MAUDE, A.B.——Printed for Hatchard & Son, 
Piceadilly.--Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 8vo 55. 6d. 

A Legend of Ravenswood, and other Poems. 
The on Grammar School, a Poem. 8vo. 3s. 

‘n Svo. with a Portrait, kc. price 1 5s. board: 
uae including Original Journals, Let- 
irene Papers, and Antiquarian Tracts, of the late CHARLES 
4 eS 
pe ifort ay in the Renee. . 
rs. C 


f Letters written during a Tour — Normand 
a ited ted for Longue Hurst, “Rees, Orme mio rag en 


Of wh thea 
Tiers, written during Nor- 











intern sat Ooze 


pasa, be Britany, sed other Parts of France, in 1818, Ln qte, with | ¢ 


printed in 19 vols. 8vo. 81. 11s. in bas. with 
P «i oth: 1 it 

3 nee This Edition, has ry boast of considerable additions and 

emendations—not only im several original Letters, but much 

curious illustration of Dean Swift’s Correspondence, derived 

from the Suffolk Papers, recently published. 
Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica. 

Tn 11 Parts, or nt Seg 4to. volumes, closely 
mons, price 111. 11s. in 

Bibliotheca ‘Britannica, ora General Index to 

the Literature of Great Britain and Ireland, Ancient wee § bor 
dern; including such Foreign Works as have translated 


inted in doable 


to English, rinted in the British Dominions. In Two Divi- 
a. "Ta the Fivet, the Authors are eens al ine che, 


far as sible, a short Bi 
to Shich is subjolocd, a Ch Fatt of his Works, their 
various editions, ng prices, ke. and, in many instances, the 
Character of the —In the Second, the wary are 74 
ranged alphabetically, and under a the Works, and parts of 
Works, treating of that subject, are arranged in chronol 
order. This were also incindes the bas evsg ‘Works which 
have appeared in this Count: M.D. &e. be. 
late President of the Faculty o' Pruyticane aod con Surgeons of Glas- 
44 Awork such as Watt as long Sacer a 
ideratam in British S  Lieowetaves Worksafe ike description 
have appeared in Germany ; but this L. oS first — > 
— -? embody in ones ag tbs enti 
coming from th Tt piers ey ir, one 








oie of ofthe most 
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vols. 8vo. . a Second Edi 
‘S OK ‘of the CHURCH. 
SOUTHEY, 


T= 
LL.D. 
Printed feet for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


with Plates, price 
pak WisTOny “TOPOGRAPHY, aud AN- 
ma 
of t! 


— of the COUNTY and me pe of WATERFORD; 
Tn count of the present State of the Popes of that 
pat By the Rev. R. H. RY 


he South of Ireland. 
Printed for J. Murray, tinemariet 





sAZETTE, 


LETTERS" on the. CHARAC r TER’ and POE- 
TICAL GRINS of 4 BYRO 
By Sir EGERTO N BRYDGES, Bart. 
Printed for Longa: Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
s. 12mo. price 21s. pares. 

ELLEN RAMSAY. By Miss Hannah W. Moore. 

** Come, lay aside your stitchery ;—I must ae you play 
the idle huswife with me this afternoon.” — 

inted for ane Hurst, Rees, Oema, Brown, 3 & Green. 








A; SECOND "SERIES of” of CURIOSITIES of 
LITERATURE, consisting of Researches in Literary, Bio- 
fratines? and yam  eieteey 3 of cHaee and Philosophical 
History. By 1. DISRAELI. 
Printed for Johan Murra . Albemarle-street.—Also, 
i. Curiosities of Literature, First Series. 
7th edit. 3 8v0. 36s.; or in 5 vols. small 8vo. 355. 
2. On the Literary C ter. 3d ‘edit. 2 vols. 
= Bvo. 16s. 
— of Authors. 3 vols. 8yo. — 
ew Edition, in 2 vols. tvo, price 1. 6s. bo 
rg GRECA; or, the ‘Antiqui- 


a | Geonen 
By J TTER, D.D. late hortthhainde of Canterbury. 
With.a Oo ire the aogee by Robert Anderson, M.D. ; and an 


at 





. containing a concise Hister of the Grecian States, 
‘a short Account tafthe Lives and Writin . 4 the most cele- 
brated Greek Aw ee. By J. a F. E. and Professor 
ef Greek in the U of Edi —_ 


Printed for J. Cuthell ; J. Nunn; urst, Rees, Orme. 

inger; Wi Niifiams ams ; Moaidoie, Crodeck? 

& Joy; R. Scholey; G. & W. er; Harding & Co.; 

S. Sango Boe a] Robinson, ~ or oud” T. & J. Allman, 
Lean Seieting | x Keane —h.. Fainbursh. 





ih America. 
n 1 vol, gto. an Seeks boards, 
ovat” of av OTM to BRAZIL, and 
Residence there, during — of the Years 1821, 1808, a 
an Account of the lien Expire panne ko 
mace ss Brazilian 


Green ; 


y the same A thor, 
hile, o 


and and Voyage 


1833; 
tions in Chile, since the 2 por 1810, yin 
‘Transactions of the Squadron of Chile under 
Cochrane. 1 vol. sew with Eogrerioet al. 19s. A. boards. 


SOME Ai EACCO UNT 0 of the LIFE’ of the late 


aa, Eon. . Ween by HIMSELF. 
« ber ~~! feeling and pmo ah sim pathos, united 
wh very ae , — C ~ 1+, = observation, can 
jer a book v out wil soina 
Litera’ oy Goose, Done 12. 
o ae whole book is full of delicate and stron eo of sen- 


passion.” frees wanaped 
i The f exceedingly remind usaf The Man 





ntal sketche 
os Feeli: abilities of the vier teseing no slight affinicy to 
‘of Mackenzie.” » June 27. 
wees a mest tale—both the subject and the style 
are after Adam , but that does not prevent the Author ex- 
hibiting great and original talent in man. of the d 


lermit in Edinbw vols. 19m Ren, 18s. in boards, — 


PE HERMIT in EDINBURGH ; or, Sketches 
f Manners. and Real Characters and Scenes in the Drama 
Fo ‘orsan et hec olim meminisse jurabit.” 
Lenten: gunned for Sherwood, Jones, & Co. Paternoster-row. 
atly printed, in 1 vol. 12mo. price és. boun 

ABLES de LAFONTAIN®, avec des Notices 
sur ostes cos 4 at 'Esope, et de Phedre et de nouyelles Notes. 

Par M. DE LE’ ourth Edition, Revue et Corri rrigée. 
Bassey for Dutaa’ = Co. Soho-square; Boosey & Sons, Broad- 
; G, & W.B. Whittaker, wave Mariela 4. Mawman, 
Ludg ills Baldwin & Co. and J. Duncan, Paternoster-row ; 

and W. Sior, New-road. 








n & Co. YWESTE 

HE HIGHLANDS and WESTERN ISLES 
of SCOTLAND: containing Descriptions of their Scenery 
and Antiquities ; with an Account of the Political History, An- 
cient Manners, Origin, Language, Agriculture, Economy, fusic, 
resent Condition of the People, &c. &c. &e. In Letters to 

Ri Walter Scott, Bart. By 
_ JOHN BN MACCULLOCH, M.D. TERS. LS. GS. Ke. ke. ke. 


ORIENTAL ‘WANDERINGS; or, the For- 
tunes of of Pelle, a Romance. By T. 
for . Newman & Ee. London. 
ty total, lately poe in 4 vols. 11. 8s. 
Tradition of the Castle. By R M. he. 
Spectre of the Forest, a Romance. 3vs. 16s. 6d. 
Banker’s Daughters of Bristol. By R. St. Clair. 


In 3 vols. 18s. 
T HE CZAR; an : ‘Historical nares 
By JOSEPH CR RADOCK, Esq. M.A. FS A. 
This Tragedy forms the i 
may extend to four octavo volumes. All “Original Pa 
Letters are consi 
veneed ous 





that 
rs and 
igned to Executors, as the Author is at an ad- 
age, and it is his chief wish that nothing unauthenticated 
ven to the Public after Lag paar ——Printed for the 
Rather John Nichols & Son, 25, Ta rliament-street ; and sold 
by Payn e KF. Foss, Pall-Mall; T. C ell, Strand; Rid rr Son, 
Prcead ceadilly ; Fy = & Calkin, | Pall-Mall ; and all cher Bee sellers. 


half-bound, 
METRICAL CHRONOLOGY ; in which the 
base 5% yt 


tant Dates in Ancient and Modern History are 
onsonants used for Numerals, and formed by aid 
of a te 5 Ae my eee ee with Historical Notes, and 

estions for the ang 5 pratene. To which are 

= Ja of ob a an Regal Geneal i. come 

bined and separate. By the Rev. JOHN HENRY H 
M.A. Reading PChapiain of His Majesty’s Chapel Royal, Lert, 
hall; and formerly Fellow of Pembroke Colle , Cambridge. 

_ Printed for bengmats ursts Rees, Orme, rown, & Green. 











B *s Magazine, , & 
London: Printed for Charles Knight, Pall-Mali East. 


poe 
ANTEN "ENGLISH 
fferent Classes of 





me Fe reg 
ii GRAMMAR,” Gepted to’ the 


Komness. With an Sones, contain- 





i ity and econeecy. 
ie Hers, Orme, and H 
= ts Wile Sine, ok " oe sige 
Author, 
An Abridement of Sat Mut ad sEug lish Grammar. 
Designed for aoe Both edit. 1 


s. bd. 

English E Exercises, ad ed to Murray’s “Eng- 
lish Grammar. — mee of ese Learners, as 
well as for the 


‘use of Echoais. 31 
A — to the English Exercises, ‘calculated to 
wate Learners to become their own Instructors in 


enable 
by and Composition. 16th edit. as.6d. bd.—The Exercises 


Key may be had together, 4s. 4s-6d. 
An English Grammar, comprehending the | Pri 
Principles 


les 
sad «Key to the Baertios, lnavele Ot pihene, 
ba: “ werk on Beal Mee Pb opinion, that this edition Cdr r. Mur- 
mage rpthna Basic Gromer, Seeress place tm Likrente, 
First Book for Children. bth ‘edit. 6d. sewed. 


Poonek En lich th Spelling Book ; with Readin Les- 
s of Children. Bist edit. 1s. 

““lassnduction: to the = gt Reader, or a ‘Se- 

lection of Pieces in Prose and eoker av’ Pas - 20th edit. 3s. bd. 
‘The English Reader s in Prose and 
selected from the best ‘weitere. Desi; ey to assist young 
Persons to read with propriety and effect. With a few prelimi- 
p> ia the Principles of Good Reading. 17th 


“Sequel t to the English Reader, or Elegant Se- 
in Prose and Poetry. 6th edit. 4s. 6d. bd. 
ntroduction au Lecteur Francois, ou Recueil 
* Pieces choises: avec l’Explication des Idiotismes et des 
difficiles, qui s’y trouvent. 4th edit. in 12mo. 3s. 6d. bd. 
Lecteur Francois, ou Recueil de Pieces, en 
Prose et en or Te tirées des Meilleures Ecrivains, pour servi 
peardey vd Brno la Lecture; & Tree leur 


av itst it Leseo E ‘oglish sh Gram mar, ad lapted to 
ee ~ om 600 ear Fee phd 
of Murray’s Grammar. A new 


hild or} 





inten 


Feimntial Question , adapted to the Gram- 
ard. bas the gh Era with Notes, By C, Bradley, A.M. 





it a | combines a tidelity almost literal ; —— FY 





is. Imo. price 
PREFERENCE, a Novel. 'By Se Selina Davenport, 
Author of Leap-Year, Hy 3 caer of the Miniature, 
An Angel’s Form and Devil’s 
Printed for A. K. eae! Co. London 
Where may be had, just published, in vols. 2d edit. ul. 4s. 
‘A Father as He should be. By Mrs. Hofland. 
Polish Bandit. — Francis Lathom. 3 vols, 18s. 
Adele, “P- omb of my Mother; a Ro- 
mance. gcdles is. 12s. 


Julia Severa, an Historical Tale. By Sismoodi. 


Bea 2 ea yD oy —) ee 
Elegantly pri 
E BEAU" ES “OF “MODERN LITERA- 
TURE, in Verse and Prose. To which is coheed, a Preli- 
liminary View of the Literature of the Age. hed MM ‘DERMOT, 
Author of A Critical Dissertation on Taste, & 
London: Printed for Sherwood, Jones, & Co. ‘Paternostey-row. 
Where also may be had, by the same Editor, 
1. A Critical Dissertation on the Nawure and 
aciples of Taste. Int vol. 8vo. 12s. 
cy 'Philoso onophical Inquiry i into the Source of the 


Pleasures derived from Trege Representations. Iu Bvo. 128. 


TATE of COLOMBIA; ‘or, Reports of the 
Secretaries of State of the Republic of Colombia, presented 
to the First Constitutional Congress in the vee 1823, the 13th of 
the Republic. Transigted from the Official Documents. 
a. for Treuttel & Wurtz, Treuttel, junior, & Richter, 
Soho-square.—Of whom may be had, a freweh Translation 
a the same Documents, #vo. 6s. 
Lately published, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Plates, 18s. 
Memorials of Columbus, or a Collection of 
of that b d Navigator; now first 
published fhe the original Manuscripts, by order of the Decu- 
rions of Genoa. ied by a Memoir of his Life and Disco- 
verics. Teaneleted fem the Spanish and Italian. 











THE, PRIVA'E ‘MEMOIRS an 

SIONS of a JUSTIFIED SINNER. Written by H 

wae i va of curious Traditionary Facts, and other Bre: 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green, 

1 vol, 12mo. 6s. bds. 1 


au with a Frontispiece fro 1a Design by 
PATIENCE: a Tale, Poe, 
** Let Pat h h ” 
By Mrs. HOFLAND, Author of Theses ot orsces, 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & G. tee. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, — 
oa a Tale. Frontispiece, 6s. bds. 2d edit, 
Tales of the Priory. 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 4s. bds, 
ae - _ Manor. 4 ms ae 11. 45. bas, 


s. BVO. price 2. he 10th Edition of 

HE FAMILY EXPOSITOR’ ors Bar. 

phrase and Version of the New Testament ; with Cu 
Notes, and a Practical Improvement of each Sectio, nial 
P. DODDRIDGE, ‘D.D. To which is efixed, a Life of th 
Anthor, by AEE re: D.D. F.RS. & S A. of 
inted for F. ivin, “ar J. Cuth 
man. Tia Rees, Orme & 3; T. Cathe oagg! Long. 
. Otridge: R. Scholes ; ; i 
. Rj charteen j ;_ J. M. Richardson ; Mawman; 3 H 
R. enner; G. &W. B. Whittaker ; pe Ww alker, 


: a a = y Lge ne Works. 
a 14 vols. Foolscap 8vo. price 51. 158. 6d. boards, 
THE PoetTicaL Works of RoBERT Sourher, 
Esq. LL.D. Containing Roderick, the last of the Goths, 

2 vols. itis.—Curse of Kehama, 2 vols. 14s. — Madoc, 2 vols, 16;,— 
Thalaba, 2 vols. 16s.—-Joan of Arc, 2 vols. 16s, —-Minor P Poem: 
3 vols. 18s. Pilgrimage to Waterloo, 10s. 6d.—-Ca; rmen Trius’ 
phale, and Carmen Aulica, for 1814, 5s.—and Lay of of the Lau- 
reate, 4s.;—any of which may be had separate 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 

Also, by the same Author 

A Vi ae of Judgment, a Poem. 4to, 15s, i. bis. 


2 vols. bvo. boards, price al. 3¢ Eaitio: 
HE HISTORY of the CRUSADES ier the 
RECOVERY and POSSESSION of the HOLY LAND. By 

CHAS. MILLS, Esq. Author of a History of Muhamm 
“Mr. Mills has given to the public a valuable work, from 
which mach information may be derived, and ar parts of 

which will be read with great interest.””— Edinb. Monthly Ree. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, oven: & Green, 
London.—Of whom may be had, in 2 vols, 8vo. 11. 45. bds, 4 
The Travels of Theodore Ducas, in various 


Countries of Europe, at the Revival of Letters and A 
Italy. Edited by y Charles Mills, F Bq. ’ mt. Parti. 


er 's Posting. Werte. _ +3 pro. (a new Edit, iterated 


Hk Lugravings f gus vB. Westall, R.A 
T E PLEAS RES of HOPE, with” Other 
Poems. By THOMAS CAMPEES 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, —— "Brown, & Green, 
Lendon ; -— Sterling & Slade,” Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Gertrude of Wyoming, or the Pennsylvanian 
Cottage ; and other Poems. In f.cap 8vo. the = Pdit. with En- 
eravings by C. Heath, from Designs by Westal 
lates may be had ad separate, to illustrate »&. former EBdi- 
tious of these Works: The Pleasures of Hope, gs. gto.; and 5. 
feap Ma. —Gertrade of Wyoming. 7s. 4to.; and 4s. f.cap 8vo. 


POD’ Edition, with Additions, in vols. 12mo. 16s. boards, 
Be Y and SOUL: consisting of a Series of 
lively and pathetic Sie calculated to excite the attention 
and interest of the Religious World. 
A few copies of Vol. 2. may be had separately, to complete sets 
of the former edition in small octavo, price gs. boards. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
“ This publication is undertaken as a Coorectnn st Meticien. 
Its author is well grounded in the controversies of the day, and 
his views of them are ram 4 correct. His doctrine is that of 
the Church of Engl nd his manner such as those who a 
not to gain victory, but to produce conviction, would do well to 
a id — British Critic.— Also may be had, by the same Author, 
‘he Christian armed against Infidelity, for the 
Defence of all Denominations of Believers. In 12mo. 5s. boards. 


Howship on eee ge. 
with numerous Additions, in 8vo. pi 
pract ICAL OBSERVATIONS on nthe sy Lend 
toms. Discrimination, and Treatment of some of the most 

common Diseases of the Lower Intestines. To which are = 
some Suagectione upon a pew and successful Mode of correct 
habitual Confinement in the Bowels, to insure their jah 
Action without the aid of Purgatives. By JOHN A * 1P, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons im London, 

Printed for Longman, H ‘ees, Orme, Brown, | Py all 

whom may be had, 

Practical Observations in Surgery and Morbid 
Anatomy. In 8vo. with Plates, 18s. bds. 

A Practical Treatise’ on the various Diseases 
of f the » Kidneys, Bladder, &c. With Engravings, 139. bd: bds, 


Gray’s Supplement to. the Pharmacopeia. 
Third Edit. improved and greatly enlarged, in 8vo. price 4s. 
A SUPPLEMENT to the PHARMACOPGIA: 
being a Treatise on Pharmacology in general ; ; including not 
only the Druge and Compounds which are u by Preaiieoere 
of Medicine, but alsu those which are sold by Chemists, Dae. 
ists, and Herbalists, for other Purposes; together with a 
fee tion of the most — Medical Formule ; an Explanation of 


and. CONFES. 
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rice 5s. 6d. in board 
» in Five Acts. Translated 


from t! he French of Jovy, Member of the Institute at 
Paris Fe pam for T. & G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street, London. 
m that 


appreciation we heartily concar, aud the success of 
the Translator’s labours as ene: acknow ledge ge. His version 
rity of style and an 
elegance of expression, from which th je assuines thes air 
eae. The pen which has pate. Sylla into an Eng- 
ma has ee ed very Oe ave see be age 
Gazette 0.2, July 1. 
Where also may be had, by the Translator, Odes, Ke. 2 
“ There are several sweet pieces of poetry in this volume.”—Jd, 
“ We cheerfully award to his minor Poems. the merit of correct 
ste ay and we to ee our readers to * Lines on Morning,’ 
nthe ‘oronation le,’ for its Pleasing and unaffected scuti- 
meats."’-—Gentleman’s Magazine, 


the C used by Physicians and Druggists; and also 

very copious Index, lee ish and Latin, of the various Names 

which the Articles have been known at different peri riods. 

By SAMUEL FRED, GRAY, Lecturer on the Materia Medica. 
Printed for T. & G. U ‘nderwood, 2, Fleet-street. 

The present Edition not only contains the Alterations mete in 
the London Pharmacoperia lately pre ngne but also « large 
Collection of the most approved Horse and Cattle Medicines, 
a umery. 


LONDON: Printed t roprietors. 
‘by Wed. ete at the viiterary Gate atte OF 
er Change,) Strand; and 7, 





South Moulton Street, 
im Aarytond Street ; ole also by J. Ci happell 98, Royal Exchanges 
E. Marlborouph, Ave, Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. Blacks 
Edinburgh ra R. M*Phun, Glasgow ; a J. Cummings Dublin. 





B. BENSLEY, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 











